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For the Boston Recorder. 
ALS OF FEEBLE CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
In 1832, 
Say the Committee of one of these churches in 
ei application to the M. M. S. for aid: 
“You are not ignorant of what has been the 
twation of the ancient church in this place for 
me time past. ‘They have been driven from their 
brmer place of worship by the se:tlement of an 
niversalist pre.cher, not only without their con- 
rrence, but against their solemn remonstrance; 
nd having waited in hope of a ‘time of restitu- 
a’? for more than four years, till all hope of es- 
blishing a gospel ministry in the parish was at an 
; they have recently united themselves with a 
religious society, as the only means left for 
erving the Gospel here. ‘They are happy to 
ieve, that they have followed the evident indica- 
ns of Providence. The Society has recently 
pcurred with the church, in the choice of a Pas- 
, on condition that aid can be contributed toward 
support, for one year, by the M. M. S. After 
ttime, we are hoping to sustain the ministry 
hout further assistance. Our plea is founded on 
absolute necessity: in the wish not to be bur- 
some, we have made this step our last resource. 
a people, we have been unrighteously deprives 
ample parochial privileges and funds. The 
iety is loaded with the expense of a house of 
ship now erecting; and we have been weakened 


| Sabbath morning. The sun was clear. The north 
wind blew freshly, bleak and cbill was the autum- 
nal day. The church bell rang. Crowds were as- 
sembling—where? not at the doors of the church, 
for only here and there a straggler bent his way 
thither, Where then? to an open field skirted by a 
few young trees where stood the servants of the 
living God, to deliver their messages to the congre- 
gation, seated on the ground. And why this great 
assemblage in such a place? O nothing—except 
that about one fourth of the proprietors of the 
meeting house, had taken a fancy to own the whole 
of it, and had collected the rabble a week or two 
before, under the sanction of an Eccclesiastical 
Council, and turned the three fourths out of it. 
Thanks be to God, that such robbery will one day 
meet its reward. 





Christian Researches, 


‘or the Boston Recorder. 
THE ISLAND OF CELEBEs, 

Me. Tracy,—The Recorder two weeks ago con- 
tained a brief ag upon the Island of Borneo, the 
largest in the Indian Archipelago. 
ever, is but one among the numerous group off the 
South Eastern coast of Asia, which are now scarce- 
ly known, except in a commercial point of view, 
and which are becoming more and more important 





the long delay and expenses of the law, and our 
al members are few.” 
ment of the Committee of axotuer feeble church. 
This church is connected with what is styled 
Evangelical Society in A Its history and! 
ent condition is briefly this: Until last January 
y were connected with the old church in A | 
ich now has a decided Unitarian character, and 
ch formerly insisted on Uniturian exchanges. 
of this connexion, they concluded to come 
rom that body, though they left behind them all 
r church furniture, most of their Sabbath School 
ary, and property in a very commodious and 
-finished =meetinghouse, ameunting to nearly 
of its value. They then formed a new Society 
organized a new church, built as they believe on 
foundation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus 
ist himself being the chief corner stene. ‘Their 
r, when organized was eleven males. and | 
-three females. The male members of the 
ty then amounted to thirty-four, some of whom 
yeung and unmarried men, and not free- 
rs in town. 
eask the aid of dollars, this year only, 
ng hereafter to raise it ourselves. It ought to 
rentioned that the Society have had to replenish | 
r Sabbath School library, and provide church | 
iture, and defray the expenses of ordination; 
besides this, they hepe to raise more than $50 
he benevolent objects now before the Christian 
munity. The present place of their meeting is 
lly filled to overflowing, and the resources of 
Society must soon be put in requisition for the 
ion of a meeting house.” 
Another kind of Trials. 
missionary remarks;—‘ If we ever were free 
p the debt incurred in the erection of our house, 
h with its interest, lies like an incubus upon us; 
if we could retain in this place all who become 
hed to us, we might hope soon to take the 
e care of ourselves. That part of this people, 
come in such a manner under the influence of 
truth, as to unite with our Socicty, are a very 
ging part of the population. Since my setile- 
, quite a number who contributed from two to 
r twelve dollars toward my salary, have re- 
1 from the place; and there is a prospect that 
may follow them. Our debt ought to have 
emoved when the house was building; and it 
have been done, ifthe agents who visited 
ghboring Societies had managed the matter 
ght to have been managed. Now it is an 
ry, and similar applications are so numereus, 
auch mere difficult to open the hearts and 
3 of these to whom we must look for aid. 
we do not despair.” 
Remarks. 
e trials of feeble churches, stated in these ex- 
though severe are not rare. In some parts of 
tate, our brethren hardly know them at all—the 
of modern Liberality has not reached them— 
sp has not been laid on the arm to infuse its 
n into the veins for circulation through the sys- 
r at least, the results of the operation are not 
eveloped. But the plan is laid, and measures 
in train (if we may judge from the disclosures 
h passing year) to take from the orthodox in 
parish of the Commonwealth their share of 
hor church property, and reduce them to the 
sity either of abandoning the rights they have 
hased in their houses of worship, and their 
sin the parochial inheritance received from 
fathers; or of sitting down quietly under the 
try of “ another gospel.” 











No parish, however 
g to-day in its own apprehension, has any se- 
that to-morrow some smooth-tongued syco- 
, like hin who sat by the ear of sleeping Eve, 
not summon together a mass of refuse popula- 
from half a dozen towns, (if one town furnish 
e quantum sufficit) and vote away a minister 
rsally beloved, and appropriate his pulpit to 
sweet “sprig” of canting Liberality, or bold 
ersalism! And the danger is most pressing, 
s that are supplied with a new and costly 
e, aconvenient Parsonage and arich ruxp; 
ii there be a parish, where the amount of 
elical piety is comparatively small, and the 
ers of the decidedly Orthodox not large, the 
er is proportionably increased. But never 
blood-hounds more eager on the scent of their 
, than are some men, on parishes where prop- 
has been invested for the support of evangelical 
m; and where they can commit robbery 
the sanction of law. Blessed are those 
hes that are living by faith alone, evinced by 
works, and strengthened by their sacrifices, 
y funds. And thrice blessed are those, that by 
iment have found it not only safe but happy, 
ell in the tents of Kedar, when banished the 
»s of Jerusalem. 
have said that trials of this description are 
re. We know not exactly the number of 
hes that have heen subjected to this system of 
zed plunder, but many of them must have 
but for the interposition of the arm of 
y; and many of them are stil) sustained by 
rm, and others are continually coming forward 
be sad tale of their sufferings, and imploring 
Shall they ask in vain? Shall the unrelent- 
pirit of persecution break them down, and 
honied words upon its lips, and shoes of jron 
feet, and with whips of scorpions in both hands, 
sult to injury, and torture to distress; and 
eir cries be unheard, uupitied, unrelieved? 
the day of righteous retribution we have now 
ncern, beyond maintaining our confidence in 
It will come. But with the sufferings of 
afflicted brethren we have concern. We have 
r power to mitigate, if not to remove them. 
m receive from our hands tke oil of joy for 
ing and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
ess. Let them be cherished by our sympa- 
refreshed by our prayers, aad strengthened 
alms. 
could draw a picture, but we might uncon- 
¥ give it a coloring too strang. We will 
re only state a fact. A few weeks since, 
nee called us to a neighboring town, on 
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to the philanthropist and the Christian as the gospel 


advances in the subjugation of Paganism, Of these | 


islands Celebes ranks the fourth in size; Borneo 
being the first, Sumatra the second, and Java the 
third. 
Lat. and from 119 to 122 degrees East Long. Its 
shape is peculiar, It is in no part very wide. Four 
narrow limbs run out from a common centre. One 
limb extends north, then East, then North East; 


another extends East; a third South East; and a | 
| 4 H tad 


fourth South, The latter is cor y de 
the South West limb. Its extreme length is six hun- 
dred miles; and its breadth from forty to one hun- 
dred miles, The straits of Macassar, one hundred 
and twenty miles wide, separate it from Borneo; 
while from Java itis distant four hundred miles, 
being separated from it by the Java sea. 

At the close of the last century, according to Blok, 
a Dutchman, who resided many years on the Island 
in a civil capacity, Celebes contained four empires, 
two kingdoms, a kind of republic, and several prin- 
cipalities, viz. Goa, and Fello (formerly Macassar) 
Lohoo, Boni, Soping, Wajoo, Mandhar and Sandra- 
long. 
this island, of course little can be said. All the 
works that | have been able to command are con- 
fined principally to the people of Boni, (called Bu- 
gis) and Macassar, who inhabit the Southern limb; 
and those of Wajoo, who inhabit the Northern Jimb. 

These states are an anomaly in the political his- 
tory of Asia, While throughout all the other por- 
tions of that vast continent and its islands the iron 





hand of despetism holds the people in “ durance | 


vile,” they have maintained a government not a lit- 
tle like the feudal system of Europe. 
chy is elective and limited by an aristocracy 


ally hereditary and exercising feudal authority over | 
Boni the | 


the minor chiefs and population. In 
prince is elected by seven hereditary counsellors. In 
Goa the prince is elected by ten counsellors, of 


whom the prime minis is one » havi | ‘ i _ 
I nister is one, he having been by the prime minister of Goa. 


previously elected by the ¢ouncil of nine, termed the 
nine farmers of the country. ‘The power of this min- 
ister is great; he can even remove the prince and 
call upon his colleagues to make another choice. 
Mandhar is composed of seven little states united 


in themselves but quite independent of the Dutch | 


and of the other native kingdoms. Wajoo is the 
most northern state and has existed independent 
more than two centuries. ‘It is governed by forty 
hereditary Princess or Regents, among whom wo- 


men are admitted, if any Regent d'e leaving daugh- | 


ters and no son. These forty princes, who bear a 
faint resemblance to the Roman senate, divide them- 
selves into three bodies and elect from each two 
chiefs, one for war, and the other to conduct civil 
affairs. Besides these six, who, as they are elected 
for life, somewhat resemble the spartan E 
forty regents elect another as President of this coun- 
cil of six, who is their king, but with very limited 
authority. By these seven, among whomno woman 


is admitted, the supreme authority is exercised in | 


the name of the forty, or rather of the Wajoo nation, 


over all affairs except making war or peace; for 


either of these the council of forty must be assembled, 
in which the king, who presides, has two votes, On 
the death of their king the remaining thirty-nine 
elect another of their body, without the least regard 
to the family of the deceased. But the vacancies of 
the forty are filled up by election from the nearest 
kindred of the deceased, who have not been born of 
a mother in a state of slavery. This singular gov- 
ernment does honor to a savage race when it is con- 
sidered that they have thus conducted their affairs 
for more than two hundred years without falling into 
confusion among themselves, or falling under the 
power of any other state.’ 

yhat was said concerning the productions, vege- 


table and animal, climate, &c. of Borneo, is true of 


Celehes. 
The origin of the inhabitants of Celebes, is un- 


known. Their number is probably not far from 
2,000,000. Abundant evidence exists on the island 
to indicate ata former period a much more dense 


population. Says Sir Stamford Raffles, ‘ At pre- | 


sent there seem to be no serious checks to popula- 
tion except the wars and the lawless violence of the 
people, and what often occasions, and always aggra- 
vates them, slavery and the slave trade.* Marriages 
are early. The women are held in more esteem 
than could be expected from the state of civilization 


in general, and undergo none of those severe hard- | 
ships, privations, or labors, that restrict fecundity in | Christianity 
Polygamy prevails; the | + 


other parts of the world. 
number of wives being limited only by the means of 
the husband to purchase or support them. It is 
more difficult to procure a wife than a husband; a 


of a man is only thirty dollars, while that required 
for the life of a woman is forty. (Appendix to vol. 
2, of Raffles Hist. of Java ‘pp. 86.) Says Blok, 
““ women are permitted to succeed to inheritances, 
and even to the different principalities, in the same 
manner as men.” 

The character of a merchant is held in high es- 
teem; even the sovereign princes consider it no di | 
grace to enter into commercial speculations, So 
strong, indeed, is the spirit of enterprise in this re- 
spect that the inhabitants frequently borrow capital 
and stake their own personal liberty, and that of their 
families, on the success of the adventure. The prin- 
cipal articles of trade are cotton, (which is imported 
from the neighboring islands and re-exported after 
being manufactured into cloth,) bird’s nests, shark’s 
fins, tortoise shell, hides, opium, &e. 


Thee s 
of their vessels often amounted to fifty or sixty on 
sam! dollars each. The Bugis are esteemed fair 
and honorable traders. An agreement once entered 
into is inviolably observed, and a Burgis is never 
known to swerve from his hargain, Says Dr. Leyden 
of them, “ In courage, enterprise, fulelity, and even 
fair dealing in commerce, they are placed at the 
head of all the eastern men, even by the testimony 
of the Malays and Javanese themselves; and to com- 
Ee to them either the Chinese, or the continental 

ndo-Chinese nations, were to compare an ass, ca- 
parisoned in stiff and gilded tappings, to a generous 
courser.”” 

The bold, adventurous, and enterprizing spirit of 
the Bugis and Macassar people which manifests it- 
self in their extensive commercial pursuits, is also as 
<v. evident in their addictedness to a military 
lite. “ They are generally celebrated for their fideli- 
ty and their courage; and for this reason, they have 
been long employed, as the Swiss in Europe, not 
only in the armies of Siam, Cambodia, and other 
countries, but also as the guards of their princes.” 
(Raflles Life, 4to Ed. Lond. pg. 65.) Although 
their trade is considerable they rely chiefly on them- 
sel ves for subsistence. Their agriculture, however, 
is made and extends no farther than mere subsis- 
tence. Their feudal institutionsstand in the wa 
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being subject to the will of the feudal lord. The- 
cultivator is allowed but one third of the produce, | 
one third is given for rent and the remaining third | 
for the use of the animals that aid in the labor. | 
“ The same bold spirit of independence and enter- | 
prize distinguishes the lower orders of Celebes as 
did those of North Britain, whilst there is also the! 
same pride of ancestry and romance of chivalry 
among the higher classes.” As soon as the harvest 
is reaped each feudal lord with his associates and 
followers devotes himself to the pursuits of the chase 
as an amusement. Extensive praires afford great | 
| facilities for this. The game are deer and wild bulls. | 
Notwithstanding, the Bugis are so faithful to, 
their trust, yet “they are notorions thieves and | 
scarcely cynsider murder as a crime. lnstances of | 
cold-blooded barbarous murders frequently occurred | 
within two miles of the European tort, previous to | 
the arrival of the British and the abolition of the 
slave trade.” Many of their customs are also ex- 
tremely savage. ‘ The head of an enewy slain in| 
battle is invariably separated from the dead body and | 
treated in every indignity which the barbarous tri- 
umph of savages can dictate, and not unfrequently is 
the heart cut out and eaten by the conquerors. ‘They | 








This, how- | 


It extends from 7 degrees 8. to 3 degrees N. | 


As but little has been published cencerning | 


| records its own public transactions. 
| been translated into Bugis, but they have no books | 


Their monar- | 


| these interesting people? 
»phori; the | 





y of 
great improvement in the cultivation of land; they 


© The slave trade has been to a great tent abolished since the 
ab. ve Was written. 7 ee : 


are fond of the blood and raw flesh of animals. The | 
liver and heart of « deer, cut into slices and mixed | 
raw with the warm blood, is their favorite dish.” | 
When the prince in council has decided upon war, 
the couintied chiefs, after sprinkling their banners 
with blood, take a solemn oath to exterminate the | 
enemy or die in the contest, each one imprecating 
the vengeance of the deity against his person if he 
violates his vow. They doubtless all the 
passions common to depraved man, And instances | 
might be quoted of the bursting forth of these pas-| 
sions in all their strength. Harsh treatment we) 
shoukl suppose of course, would call them forth) 
where religious principle does not exert its re- 
straining influence. } 
“ The Wajoo people,” says Blok, ‘ remain by | 
themselves, live peaceably with one another, and) 
pursue their trade, being the greatest merchants,and | 
at present not only the richest, but even the most) 
feared people, all over the island of Celebes.” He) 
also adds ‘their commerce is almost equal to that | 
of the Dutch company.” This was writen in 1760, | 
but the same character as a commercial people is 
given them by Sir 8. Raffles who wrote but a few) 
years since. ‘* Although the Bugis in general are 
considered greattraders, the foreign commerce seems 
to be almost exclusively confined to the people of 
Wajoo. They are settled in considerable numbers, 
in all the trading ports from Acheen to Manilla,and | 
it is they who form the crews of ulmost all the Bu-| 
gis vessels that navigate the eastern seas.” | 
The Macassar and Bugis languages are different- | 
ly spoken but writen in the samecharacter. In these 
languages there are many literary compositions, con- 
sisting of historical accounts of the states since the | 
introduction of Mohammedanism, romances, poetry | 
&c, the themes of which are generally love, war) 
andthe chase, ‘Their songs are numerous and cel-! 
ebrated throughout the Archipelago. Each state 
The Koran has | 


on science on philosophy, Wherever the Koran is 
received as the standard of law and worship Mohain- 
medaa schools are established, but the Arabic lan-| 
guage ia taught only to those designed for the priest- 
hood. 

The ancient religion of Celebes is Pagan; in some | 
things like, and in others unlike Hindoism. They | 


| worship the sun, moon and stars, &e., but have no! 


temples. Mohanmedanism was introduced in 1603 
Instead of fire and 
sword, the usual arguments of Islamism, kindness 
and gentleness won the inhahitants of this Island to} 
the interests of the false prophet. But few similar) 
instances, can be found in the history ofthe Koran’s 
wrogress. Neurly all of the inhabitants of the South | 
Vest limb are now under the influence of this reli-| 
gion; while the kingdom of Loping, which lies in} 
the centre of the island, is but partially converted, | 
as is the case indeed, with all the other limbs except 
the South West. 
From this view of Celebes, which is necessarily 
incomplete, has not enough been learned to awaken 
Christian enterprize and induce us to encourage our 
Board in making more thorough exportations among | 
And has not enough been | 
learned to lead to the conclusion that the attempt to! 
take possession of the Island in the name of the} 
Lord Jesus is nota wild and visionary scheme—| 
but, on the other hand, promises ultimate success? | 
Their republican institutions and general spirit of | 
independence accords with the spirit of the Bible ,and 
would doubtless be a great means of the kind recep-| 
tion of American Missionaries. All of that spirit of | 
abject despotism, which debases almost every other | 
portion of Eastern Asia, dues not here exert its con-| 
taminating influence, There is a freedom to think | 
and speak and act. But while this spirit of indepen- 
dence induces a renunciation of that slavish submis- 
sion characteristic of most unenlightened nations, it! 


| does not eventuate in that roving life peculiar to 


other portions of the Heathen world. Their agri- | 
culture and commercial pursuits lead them of course | 
to a great extent, toa settled life. Then, again, fe- 
males are not here secluded from society and deba- | 
sed in their character. They are clevated to take} 
their part in the social relations of life; and are per-| 
mitted to influence the opinions and feelings of the | 
other sex. There is more hope, then, that the gos | 
pel would be received by them asa nation, The} 


prejudices against the instruction of females or re- 


| ceiving them to an equality of companionship is a 


great obstacle to the progress of the gospelin India. | 
But here no time would be lost in labors to overcome | 
this prejudice: besides, the Christian people of| 
America are already so fully aware how important 
an auxiliary woman is in building up the kingdom | 
of Christ, that it is needless to enlarge upon the 
thought. 

Again, their religious system does not present = 
forbidding an aspect as to discourage the hope that | 
it might yield to the mild and humanizing efforts of | 


Their idolatry is not of the most debasing kind. | 
True, Mohammedanism prevails to some extent,but | 
two centuries has not been sufficiently long time for 


feinale slave bears a higher price in the market than | Gite ealigien to te Seep Sects and Sn Wleatere 


a male; and the compensation fixed for the murder | 


have once changed their system for the sake of em- 
bracing one no Jess deadly in its influence upon the 
soul, may they not, by the aid of Almighty grace, be 
induced again to change for a religion exactly adapt- 
ed to their spiritual wants? The fact that they have 
embraced tae Mobammedan faith, so far from acting 
as a discouragement to the servants of Christ should 
stimulate them to earnest persevering effort, not only 
because we should infer that they might again be in- 
duced to change, but because they can hardly be 
supposed to be permanently settled upon any foun- 
dation. 

Again, some of the tribes have a written language, 
and the Bible and tracts may at once be translated 
and circulated. Even could no missionary be perma- 
nently stationed there, yet how much might be done 
by circulating a few tracts or some portic-is of Serip- 
ture, end thus awakening a spirit of inquiry to know 
mote ebout Jesus Christ! 

people are said to be slow and deliberate in 
their opinions, but when these are once formed they 
are final: they are careful to whom they pledge them- 
selves, but when once pledged they will remain firm. 
They would, doubtless, candidly consider the ques- 
tion of embracing Christianity, and if ite superior 
excellence to Mohammedanism and Paganism 
should induce them to embrace it, its influence would 
not be confined to the island of Celebes, ‘Their spirit 
of enterprize when enlisted in the cause of Christ 
would influence them to spreading the blessings of 
salvation and Jead others to the Jountain of purifica- 


ion. 

While, therefore, we are encouraged to hope from 
external circumstances that a deer of entrance is 
opened for the introduction of the gospel into this 
island, let us keep in mind that God has promised 
that the Heathen shall be given to his Son for an in- 
heritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for a 
possession: and also that he will be inquired of by his 


children to do this. And if this should be read by 
any Christian who is unable t contribute even a 
mite, let me ask, can you not pray? And will you 
not offer up at least one prayer for these 2,000,000 
immortal souls? lors. 











I had rather confess my ignorance than falsely pro- 
feas knowledge. It is no shame not te know all 
things, but it is a justshame to overreach im any 
thing. { Bishop Hall. 


} —*Teould wish t 
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Miscellany. 


For the Boston Recorder, 
DAILY CONCERT OF PRAYER. 

Ma. Tracy,—I am interested with the sugges- 
tion, made in your first paper for this year,in relation 
to a daily concert of prayer. 1 am ready to believe 
there is essential importance attaching to it. 

We shoald not forget, indeed, the primary object 
of family prayer, I mean that which its very name 
and nature indicate. When a family comes to bow 
at the mercy seat, the father should remember that 
he occupies the place of a patriarchal head. On 
him is laid the responsible charge of his household. 
He should seek fur himself a patriarchal nearness 
to God, and holy confidence in him. And as an 
appointed guardian and intercessor, he should bear 
in mind his servants, if he have them, and others in 
his employ, he should bring the cases of his child- 
ren (ohen individually) before the mercy seat, and 
with the wrestling of Jacob plead that the God of 
Abraham would be their God, and make them all 
the children of the covenant. His place as head of 
his househok! in this sacred duty, he should seldom 
give to another. 

But none will say, thathere is all that properly 
belongs to family prayer. Neither the family altar, 
nor the closet, is the place for views so limited, for 
selfishness so marked, Asthe heart grows warin 
in the service, and as there is a quickened apprehen- 
sion of eternal things, a world lying in wickedness 
shoukl come up-to view, and with it there should be 
the earnest pleadings of that spirit which once said, 
t myself were accursed from 
Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen, according to 
the flesh.” 

To this earnestness, it is believed that particular- 
ily in the subjects of prayer, willbe greatly subser- 
vient. The concert contemplated in the article re- 
ferred to, will suhserve this purpose. No one needs 
to be told, that as the mind will more distinctly ap- 
prehend particulars than generals, so the heart will 
more readily engraft its feelings upon them. We 
sometimes, when an object of mighty interest is laid 
before us, feel very little of impression, The reason 
is that the magnitude and vastness of the object hides 
itfrom our view. We can take in no idea of the 
world at large, that will move our hearts, as a dis- 
tinct survey of some one department of its interests 
willdo. Let the great idea of converting the world 
then, be divided in our thoughts into its appropriate 
parts; and on each of these in turn let thought and 
feeling concentrate. It is believed to be a general 
truth—other things being equal, that in proportion 
as the subject of our prayers is rendered more par- 
ticular and distinet, the heart will become more in- 
terested, and the prayer more fervent and effectu- 
al. Events have taken place in my Sabbath School 
which furnish a strong example of thistruth. I re- 
member too, another example, brought to light some 
weeks since at a meeting of tract distributors in the 
city of New York. It was stated by the superinten- 
dent of the 14th ward. The work of distributing 
tracts had been continued for two years. The efforts 
and prayers of the distributors had been general 
Four cases only of hopeful conversion had be en re- 
ported. At their monthly prayer meeting in Janu- 
ury last, feeling that they ought to accomplish more, 
they resolved to superadd particular exertion. ‘“* A 
number of the distributors agreed to select individu- 
als asthe objects of their special efforts and prayers.” 
At their meeting in February, about 30 of the indi- 
viduals thus labored with were reported as anxious, 
and three as rejoicingin hope; in March 4—in April 
6—in May 8—in June 6; and in all upto November, 
34, hopefully converted, and most of them already 
received as members of evangelical churches. 

I forbear remark. ‘The same principle is invol- 
ved in the proposal for a daily concert of prayer. It 
proposes to he particular instead of general. | hope 
we shall yield to the sentiment expressed, and give 
ita “hearty trivd.”—If the writer had proposed for 
Thursday the subjects of Wednesday, there would 
have heen the felicity of coincidence with the annu- 
al concert for colleges, on the last Thursday in Feb- 
ruary. ‘This, however, is not material, Let the 
proposal be entered into, and it will give new im- 
pulse and interest to the devotions of every family 
that does it, Aad lest it should be at all troublesome 
even for a tittle time, to keep distinetly in mind the 
subject for each day,—either cut from the Recorder 
the article that contains the arrangement, or copy it, 
and lay it inte the family bible as the chapter to be 
read in course. When the portion for morning or 
evening is read, read also the subjects assigned to the 
day, and the scriptures referred to under them, that 
may be fresh in the minds of all. A Pastor. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
THE PROGRESS OF ERROR. 
( Continued.) 
But my views of human depravity were greatly 
confirmed by the conclusion that * mankind, univer- 


sally tend to become whatthey are taken to be.” | 


“If we take them to mean well,” said I, “to respect 
themselves, anid to desire improvement in knowledge 
and virtue, 
these views, purposes and intentions. If, on the 
other hand we take them to be the contrary of all 
this, their respect for themselves will gradually di- 
minish, and their progress will be downward.” 
was hence fully believed that the doctrine of man’s 
utter destitution of real holiness by nature, so gen- 


erally taught, had the effectto debase the huiman | 
character. “ Christ himself,” [used to say “never | 


taught the doctrine of total depravity; for the com- 
mon people heard him gladly,—the world went after 
him, &¢. And how could this have happened if he 
had denounced them all as sinners indiscriminately ? 
No; it was only the chief priests, and the mischief 
making ringleaders of the Jews alone, on whom fell 
the dreadful denunciation, ye serpents, ye ce xeration 
of vipers, &c.”’ 

Contradictory and unscriptural as most of these 
views were, to many they appeared specious, and 
to some, rational. The more I promulgated them 
and especially with success, the more | was con- 
firmed in them. 


ty as for any other purpose, became at length as 


firmly fixed as any other articles of my creed. 1 | 


remember one circumstance of thia kind in partic- 
ular, 


sinful or capable of sin was a sure way to make 
them so, it was urged that on this principle the Cre- 


ator’s prohibition to our first parents had a tenden- | 


ey to bring about their fall. ‘This, | maintained, did 
not necessarily follow. Still, [knew upon reflec- 
tion that itdid, and to evade the consequences, I 
began to maintain that the story of the fall was a 
mere allegory. And though this opinion was thrown 
out merely to serve my purpose at that particular 
moment, it was not long before I fully adopted it. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but there are 
those who will learn in no other. By an experi- 
ence the most painful, I have at length learned how 
dangerous is the practice —to ourselves if not to oth- 
ers—of advancing opinions which we donot fully be- 
lieve; for having. in this way publicly adopted them, 
we seem to act upon the principle that we are pledg- 
ed to support and defend them, And in searchin 
for arguinents for this purpose, we gradually lose 
sight of the strength of those on the other side of the 
question. Let me warn my readers, as they value 
their own preseut and eternal peace, entirely to 
avoid this error. Itwasone of the rocks on which 
I split. 

The maxim that taking mankind to he bad tends 
to make then) so, might be more nearly correct, if 
no hope of improvement were held out tothem. But 
generally there is. All laws, human and divine, 
which proclaim the penalties of transgression, im- 
ply, if they lo net express the power of escaping 
the crime, nnd consequently its penalty. But this 
supposed a bright, as well as a dark side of the pic- 
ture. The sutyects of the law are taken to be good 
as well as bad; or rather they are taken to be eapa- 
ble of goodness, if they seek the appropriate means 
and aid. It is true that the ‘ common people heard’ 
Christ ‘ sadly? but it is also true that he taught,— 
and clea rly too—that they were by nature destitute 
of holiness. The command to repent, was to all, or 
it had no meaning. All were commanded to repent, 
for wit!aout repentance all were explicitly said to 
be ind anger of perishing. But this was certainly 
taking them all tobe more or less vile, else what 
need vvas there of repentance. Incleed the depravi- 
ty of 1 nan is so well known, and felt too, by every 
ratior ial individual, that any measures for human 
impr: s»wemeat which do not take this doctrine as 





they will naturally come to possess | 


Many things which I at first | 
threw out as much to startle people by their novel- | 


In maintaining that to take mankind to be | 


Whole Ne. 800.. 











their basis would. be- retarded from that very fact, 
that there was a suppression of the truth. 

By this time 1 was fully prepared to inculcate 
new views on every convenient occasion. My em- 
ployment was of such a nature as to give me leisure 
and the means of access to many individuals who 
were prepared to hear me inculcate any doctrines 
whose tendency was to lower the terms of the gos- 
pel. I found a little difficulty, itis true, with the 
reports that were circulated of my heresy. But I 
gradually fell into a habit of evading them by say- 
ing that I was misunderstood, or by a species of du- 
plicity which I sometimes practised; for when ask- 
ed by the friends of evangelical views if I rejected 
certain of their doctrines, I usually replied in the 
negative; but always reserving to myself the right 
of using and explaining terms in a manner entirely 
| different from that to which I knew they were ac- 
| customed; which certainly cannot be justified. 
In this way I went on for some time. When in 

the company of friends of orthodox religious views, 
| I avowed a belief in depravity, the eternity of future 
| punishinent, &. When with others, l evaded and 
| sometimes denied’and ridiculedthem. It is surpri- 
| sing that my character for truth an. integrity did 

not suffer more than it did; and to me still more 
surprising that I should have been influential in cre- 
ating so strong 2 prejudice in the minds of many 
against those docirines in which they had been ed- 
ucated—a prejudice which probably no efforts of 
my own could now ever remove. 

Atthis stage of progress, with how much compla- 
cency did 1 view my own character and attain- 
ments! Naturally diffident, modest, unassuming, 
—I became occasionally, in conversation, bold, pos- 
itive, overbearing,—and sometimes censorious. By 
my own estimate all mankind but myselfand a few 
other ‘ thinking men,’ of ‘liberal views,’ were ‘ ig- 
norant,’ ‘illiberal,’ ‘ uncharitable,’ ‘ prejudiced,’ 
* bigoted,’ ‘narrow,’ ‘ contracted,’ &e. fdced there 





re ______ 
with concluded, as he afterwards stated, that I did 
not belong to the‘oki school.’ But he possessed 
knowledge enough of the human character not to 
obtrude his opinions, and it was sometime before 
we ventured to introduce the discussion of religious 
subjects at all. Gradually, however, they camé up; 
and on many, if not most topics, our opinions were 
found to harmonize to so great an extent that I was 
surprized at the coincidence. Books and papers 
were kindly sent me on subjects relating to improve- 
ment, such for example as temperance, infant, and 
sunday school instruction, and peace;—and before 
long tracts and discourses which, though they did 
not embrace the distinctive tenets of ‘liberal Christi- 
anity,’ had a bearing on the subject. These | re- 
ceived and read with great pleasure. 

While on this subject, | wish to observe that so 
far from supposing that the gentleman alluded to 
was proselyting all this time, | am of the opinion on 
the contrary that it formed at first no part of his in- 
tention; but that his principal object was to oblige a 
friend, and fellow-worker in the common cause of 
humanity; with whom he was so constituted both 
by nature and education so deeply to sympathize. 
In fact, | have seldom met with a man—among those 
who make such Joud pretensions on this subject— 
who seemed to me more free from a proselyting 
spirit. 

At length our religi pini mutually 
understood, and I obtained several tracts and other 
peecasene embracing the uliar sentiments of 

nitarians as set forth by the champions of that 
sect. ‘ Liberal’ as 1 was however, and boastful of 
‘ free inquiry,’ so strong are the prejuilices of educa— 
cation that I think my feelings would even now 
have revolted at some ofthe views therein em- 
braced, had I not been ‘ prepared’ for them. By 
the views which I had taken of human nature, of 
sin, and its punishment, I had rendered an tfi- 


hh 








were no epithets which I did not apply to the mul- 
titude of my fellow men, when in the company of 
those who I thought would tolerate it. Of this 
class, itis true, 1 found but a small number, but 
these were ‘choice spirits.’ I had also a few 
‘choice’ correspondents, who did all in their power 
to encourage ‘ free inquiry’ and ‘liberal and origi- 
nal thinking.’ I was complimented both directly 
and indirectly, as a ‘light shining ina dark place,’ 
destined ultimately to scatter the rays of truth over 
a great moral and intellectual waste. | was yet to 
make the ‘ wilderness and the solitary place glad, 
and the desert rejvice and blossom as the rose.’ 

One person in particular, entered into all my 
views and sentiments, and sympsthized with me at 
almost every stepof my progress. He too, had been 
led to these views, in part by study and effort in be- 
halfef the young mind. Our interviews were not 
frequent, but always interesting; and perhaps the 
more so, with our views, frown the fuct that we made 
it our great business to encourage and flatter, rather 
than correct and improve each other. Thave gen- 
erally found that those persons are most benefited 
by social interviews who make it their business, at 
suitable times and places, to criticise each others’ 
views, opinions, writings, &c. This has not only 
been observed in others, but found true in my own 
ease, But under the imaginary influence of ‘ new 
light,’ freedom from prejudice. illiberality, &e., my 
whole internal character and habits of feeling were 
strangely altered. Every thing but commendation 
and flattery was insipid, and doubtsof my own in- 
fallibility, were actually intolerable, 

One day when my companion in Utopia called to 
see me, he brought a friend who had formerly been 
as thorough a disciple. in what I called the ‘ old 
school,’ as myself. He had indeed been farther 
than I, and now sustained « standing—I believe irre- 
proachably—iu an evangelical church. I had gain- 
ed necess to him both by conversation and letter be- 
fore this visit, and had slightly shaken his faith, and 
rendered him unsettled. He was now assailed from 
a double battery. The unreasonableness of eternal 
punishment was the prominent topic, against which 
our efforts were directed, and our weapons seemed 
to make some impression. On parting, we congrat- 
ulated him on his pomen in the path of free in- 
quiry, and ventured to predict that he would ere long 
taste the sweets of rational liberty, mental indepen- 
dence. 

This prediction was, alas! but too well verified. 
My blood runs cold, when I think of the results. 
This youngman had received a pious education 
from an excellent mother and a prudent father. ‘The 
social influencesto which he had been subjected 
were in the highest degree favorable. He had been 
united with an excellent church and was apparent- 
ly walking with them towards the house eternal in 
the heavens. His general reputation in the world 
was that ofan amiable, pious, promising young man. 
But pessessing inaneminent degree the sanguine 
temperament, he was easily led to make an effort 
to start out of the common rank of life by eecentri- 
cities of opinion, and readily seduced by the idea of 
* originality of character.’ 











fully. He is now in a distant part of the Union, 
where any opinions, however heterodox, pass cur- 
rently, provided there is no striking departure from 
the rules of morality externally. Here, if his letters 
| to his friends are an index to his sentiments, he is a 
| rank atheist, of the school of Owen and Wright, 


living only for the present, neither expecting nor | 


ardently desiring an existence beyond the grave 
which must finally cover him. 
oceasionally, and without direct preaching—which 
I knew woul! be utterly vain—endeavored to touch 
his heart; but hitherto, so far as I know, without ef- 
fect. [have little doult that he will go through the 
dark valley with the present belief; and that in the 
day when the secrets ofall hearts shall be made 
known to assembled worlds, it will be found that | 


—no, not to the murder, but the endless suffering 
of an immortal mind and heart! Great Parent of 
the universe, whatis man! And how fearfully tre- 
mendous are his responsibilities? 

The inquiry sometimes arose in my mind, wheth- 
er the influence of * improved’ or ‘liberal’ opinions, 
had thus far been favorable on my own character. 
But the question was, almost of course soon decided 
in my own favor. 
progress in knowledge and excellence had never been 
greater in my life. Nor am I conscious, even now, 
that there had been up to this period any striking 


departure from correct moral habits,—I mean exter- | 
nally—except in the points which | have olrendy | 


mentioned. There are two reasons why such a 
result should be expected. First; when a person 
is accused of holding heretical opinions, he has 
usually common sense enough to know that ove 
principal means of repelling the charge is to live il 
down, Secondly; it generally takes a long time, 
fur even those opinions whose tendency is the 
worst, to produce any very marked changes in the 
character of an individual who has been subjected, 
from chikthood to years of maturity, to the best ot 
moral influences. 

Although mymoral habits had not yet suffere-J there 
was a great change in my religious feelings. Prayer 
had besgme altagether formal, and was often neg- 
leeted; the Bible was sckhiom opened, unless with a 
view to investigate some doubtiul or disputed point. 
[ attended an orthodox church, but more for the sake 
of passing current with the religious world than 
with a view to real improvement. There was, 
however, one more prominent reason for attend- 
ance. I had acquired the habit of criticising ser- 
mons pretty closely and of finding much in most of 
them to support my own sentiments. Indeed, I 
was of opinion, at that time, that I derived usually 
much more benefit from a discourse which I did not 
believe, than from any other, And when I regard 
a sermon merely as an intellectual production, the 
result, to this day, is the same. 

All this while | was an ardent friend of Sunday 
Schools, more, however, for the sake of the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement which have hitherto 
followed in their train, than with reference to any 
higher results. But of my connection with these 
institutions, I shall have occasion to speak at large 
presently. 

By a cates of circumstances which it is unneces- 
sary to mention, I had become acquainted with a 
Unitarian gentleman in a distant part of the state, 
but without knowing at first what his peculiar views 
were on the subject of religion, He ap to be 
a zealous friend of every measure which had for its 
ya the improvement of our race, and as such, I 
did not hesitate to co od with him, He wo, 
was pleased with many my remarks, and forth- 





It was at these vulner- | 
able points he was assailed, and in the end success- | 


I have written him | 


have contributed in no small degree to the murder | 


Indeed it appeared to me that my | 


nite Saviour unnecessary, and of course was not 
quite so much shocked to learn that no infinite 
atonement had been made. Every mau who lived and 
suffered for his fellow-men, whether his life was cut 
short by it or not, [had long been accustomed to re- 
gard as @ saviour to a greater or less number of his 
fellow-men, because he was a means of removin 
from the world a portion of its physical and mora 
evil. It was on the whole easy, therefore, to een- 
clude that the Saviour of mankind, though he were @ 
created and being, might be the means by 
his principles, of ultimately saving mankind from 
their sins, and consequently from their punish- 
ment. 
I did not at this time read the Bible to ascertain 

what the real facts were, but contented myself with 
the quotations made by the various writers whose 
works I perused. Nor do I remember exactly the 
steps by which I came to conclusions in favor of the 
sentiments of ‘liberal Christians,’ nor bow much 
time was taken up in the Inquiry. ‘This, however, 
Idistinetly recollect, that from the motnent 1 began to, 
read, or repeat verbally or by letter, the favorite 
| texts of Unitarians, and especially to suggest my 
doubts to particular friends, from that very moment 
my progress was rapid. There was in truth no 
candid inquiry,‘ What does the Bible say,” for I 
was familiar with most of the prominent texts used 
by controversialists; though I only recollected them 
in their insulated condition, without remembering 
the connection with other passages and other senti- 
ments. The truth is, the seeds of error had long 
since been sown in my mind, and any opinion, 
however novel, if specious in its appearance, was 
very likely to spring up under the ‘ genial influence’ 
of the hi hine, rather,—of ‘free in- 
quiry.’ 











PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
The Chistian Spectator, in a review of Stuart om 
| Romans, maintains at considerable length, that there: 
ought to be and of necessity must be a philosophy 
of religion. On this point, we certainly have. no 
controversy with them. We also consider it una- 
voidable and right. But a question arises, concern- 
ing the proper 1-aterials of this philosophy. We re | 
it must be composed of religious truth,—by, which, 
we mean truth which is binding on the conscience. 
We maintain this, in opposition to the notion, that 
religious truth is tobe explained by a philosophy 
| which is not the gospel, nor any part of the gospel; 
an! which of course, a man may reject, and yet re~ 
ceive all the coctrines of the gospel, unperverted 
and entire. We hold that “the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisiiom;”’ that in our religious feel- 
ings, or at least in those feelings which bid us be re- 
ligious, are found the first principles, the axioms of 
all true philosophy of religion. The first principles of 
grammar tnust be gratamatical truths; of geometry, 
geometrical truths; of every science, truths which are. 
of the nature of that science; for one of the soundest 
rules of logic forbids the conclusion to contain more 
than the premises. The first principles of religious 
philosophy, then, must be religious truths; truths 
which we should do wrong to reject. And, we main- 
tain, the truths of the Bible, taken just as the Bible 
teaches them, and arranged in scientific order, con- 
stitute a complete and perfect system of religioug 
philosophy, and the only system which can be: per- 
fect. It needs not, in any of its parts, to be seen by 
light borrowed from any other source. The addi- 
tion to it of any foreign matter, whether as founda- 
tion, cement, or appendage, but mars its comely 
proportions, and detracts from its strength.—-It will 
be understood, by those who have entered ipto our 
views formerly expressed, that we do not speak of. 
religious truth as found by the speculative under- 
standing in the mere letter of the Bible, and woven 
heartlessly into a string of syllogisms; but of reli-. 
gious truth, as found in the Bible, and piously in- 
terpreted to us in our own religious eaperi ence. 


[ Vt. Chromele. 


DR. RICE’S CHILDHOOD. 

Joux Hott Rice, the second son of Benjamin 
and Catharine Rice, was born near the. small town 
of New London, in the county of Bedford, on the 
28th of November, A. D. 1777. Fro, the first 
dawn of intellect, he discovered an, uneommon 
capacity for learning, and a still more uncommon 
disposition to piety. We have even some reason to 
beheve, that like Samuel, he was called in the very 
morning of his life; at se early an hour indeed that 
he could not distinguish the voice of God from tizat 
of his own mother—so soft and so tender was its 
tone. It was, in truth, the first care of this excellent 
woman to train up her infant child in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; and yow might have seen 
the weak and sickly boy alwsys at her knee, read- 
ing his Bible, or Watts’s Psalms, to her listening 
| ear, and catching the first lessons of religion from 
| her gentle tongue. No wonder that he ever retain- 

ed a most grateful sense of her special service in 
| this respect, and warmly cherished her sacred memo- 
ry in his filial heart. } 
| ” As a further evidence of his early piety, we are 
| told that whilst he was yet a boy, and hardly more 
than seven or eight years old, he established a little 
private prayer-meeting with his brothers and sisters, 
and led the exercises of it himself with great appar-. 
ent devotion. We are not informed owever, at 
what time exactly he made « public profession of 
religion; but we understand that it was probably 
when he was about fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
Maxwell's Oration. 








Grace or Gov.—Whosoever hath an eye to see, 
let him open it, and he shall well perceive how care- 
ful the Lord is for his chikiren; how desirous to see 
them profit and grow up to a manly stature in Christ; 
how loath tu have them any way misled by the ex- 
amples of the wicked, or by the euticements of the 
world, and by provecation of the flesh, or by any 
other means, liable to deceive them, and likely to 
extrange their hearts from God. God is not at that 
point with us, that he careth not whether we sink 
or swim. 


Rexiciovs Posray.—It is is saigl of an eminent 
German hymn weiter, perhaps Gellert, that he nev- 
er engaged in poetical composition, without 4 devo- 
tional preparation of his feelings, and an effort to en- 
joy the state of mind which he iniended to ¢xpress. 
How far he effected this, we are unable to say, but 
the consequence was, that bis |ymas were rece 
ved, adopted, and perpetuated, not in his own 
church merely, but among every sect, Roman Cath- 
olics included, The effect of bis. writings upon the 
common peoyle, be seen from a little incident 
related hy himeelf. At the setting in of winser, he 
observed a peasant drawing up to, bis door with a 
load of fire wood. When the poet appeared at the 









































door, the man said, * Are you the gentleman who 
makes these hymns??? On being told that he was 
he deposited his load and immediately went off, 
There is a touching saying recorded of this eminent 
writér, when upor bis death bed. Perceiving that 
his illness took a serious turn, he lifted up his eyes 
to heaven and said; “‘ Lord! he whom thon lovest 


s sick !? ___ [ Presbyteri 
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Revivals. 


cannes 
JAY, ESSEX CO. N. ¥. 

Rey. Joel Fisk writes to the Editers of the Vt. 
Chroriiele, duted Fesex N.C. Jan. 2d, 1833. 

A few weeks since I attended a protracted meet- 
inz in the town of Jay. 

Jay is a large township, lying upen the east branch 
of the river Au Salle, about 20 miles in a southeast 
direction from Keesville. ‘Thé face of the country in 
that region isbeautifully diversified with hill and dale, 
winling stream and waterfall, woodland and open 
fieldyand in some parts the appearance is most grand, | 
and even terrific. There is no regular chain of moun-| 
tains, but a multitude of towering peaks, which! 
seem to be scattered in wild profusion around you, | 
In the valleys dwell an interesting, intelligent por-| 
tion of the human family. 

When I came among them, and saw the engaged-| 
ness of many in the canse of Christ, f could not help 
faneying myself among the pious Waldenses in their | 
own valleys of Piedimont. | 

The protracted meeting commenced on Thursday | 
evening. On Friday, the g-eat object of those who 
conducted the meeting was, to have the “ way of the | 
Lord” prepared in the church, It was done. For| 
when T saw the whole church, near the close of day, | 
upon their knees in the aisles of the Meetin house, | 
confessing their sins, and mingling their tears togeth-| 
er, Dfelf that Godt was there indeed. And I wascon-| 
filent that they had come to the full determination to | 
do their duty. And they did it—and the Lord bles- 
sed them. . 

As they left the house of God, they seuttered | 
among their neighbors, warned them: to flee from the | 
wrath to come, and entrented them to come the next| 
day to the sanctuary of the Lord. | 

Two brethren went directly to the house ofa pro- 
fessed Deist. They talked to him affectionately | 
about the way of salvation through Jesus Christ,and | 
requested the privilege of praying with his family. 
He did not forbid'them. They prayed. They spent 
the nicht with him,—prayed again in the morning 
and invited him to go with them to the meeting. He 
answered, “ No.” They left him. He soon became 
unensy, could not stay at home, and before the hour 
of preaching, was seen in the congregation. The 
text that morning was—“ It isa fearful thing to fall | 
into the hands of the living God.” The Deist trem-| 
bled—his infidelity vanished, and within two days! 
from that time, he and his wife were found among | 
those who hadcome to tre full determination to serve 
God forever; and they appeared to exercise a saving | 
faith inthe atoning blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

From Saturday morning till Monday night, (ex-| 
cepting the hours of food and sleep) the Meeting- 
house wasconstantly full. Some camefrom among 
the mountains, a distance of 15 or 20 miles, and by! 
coming found Christ for the first time precious to 
their souls, Weclosed by « prayer meeting at day 
light on Tuesday morning. [twas a solemn season. 
There was the old professor, waked up to new en- 
gagedress in the cause of his livine Lord;—and there 
was the young convert, rejoicing with a hope full of 
immortality;—and there too was the inquiring sinner, 
still refusing to submit bis heart to the Lord Jesus. 
So while we rejoiced over numbers hopefully con- 
verted unto God, we trembled for many who were 
still lingering. 

One measure adopted at that meeting, whieh God 
seemed to bless, and Ww hich was hew to usall, was 
the following.—As the congregation came together 
on the afternoon of Sabbath and Monday, those who 
desired to be the suljects of special prayertook seats 
directly in front of the desk, as they had been re- 
quested at the close of the morning service. 

This was done without makin« the least confusion 
in the congregation. And when they had filled 6 or 
8 pews, the sight was truly affecting, And when 
the preacher entered the sacred desk, his heart was 
moved within bim. And while proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation, the sight of a company of sin- 








re 
! 
ners before him, who he knew weresecking the sal- 
vation of their souls, gave new power and pathos 
to every word that he uttered. And there was an 
object full before their eyes, which ealled forth the 
most fervent prayers of God'speople. ‘There satin 
the company of the anxious, the chil-ren of believ- 
ing parents, and the parents of believing children;— 
and there, too, was the husbaw! of the praying wife, 
and the wife of the praying husband. And there 
were the powerful operations of the Holy Spirit, 
through whose influence sinners were hurni!led un- 
der the preaching of the Gospel, and brought to a 
saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. Never 
have | seen any ata protracted 
meeting, Which appeared less objectionable or more 
beneficial. 


measure adopted 


PITTSFLELD, N. H. 


A protracted meeting was heldin this place which 


commenced on the 13th of June, the day following Extract from a Report of the Rev. Mr. Lancaster, | in their appropriate fiells, through 
Seerelary of the Strafford County Education Socie- | 


my ordmation asan Evangelist, and it was crowned 
with signal suceess. The ardent desire aud strong 
faith of some of the chureh before the meeting, and 
the prévious determination of many to attend upon 
these means of vrace, gave encouragement to hope 
that the Lord was about to manifest his glory in the 
conversion of men. “This expectation was svon re- 
alized. "he attentive ear, the solemn aspect under 
preaching, the silent tear, the downeast look, the 
hall-stifled sol; the temple of Jehovah throo 
with anxious hearers held in almost breathless si- 
lence by the ardent but prudent preacher, gave sure 
signs of the presence of the Divine Spirit. The 
fervent prayer of the righteous seemed to bring 
heaven down to earth, and make bold transgressors 
srow pale and tremble at the w rath to come. 

As if to stop the mouth of gainsayers and to re- 
buke. if not to banish all marvellous incredulity in 
religion, the father, the son, and the grandchild, the 
man who glories in his good works, and the man who 
once was not ashamed of his evil deeds; the old 
transgresso1, and the bold and valiant, all were 
stung with remorse for the past, al! trembled in view 
of the future. They felt, confessed, they wept and 
mingled their tears at the foot of the cross, and we 
trust viewed the Lamb of God with the eye of faith, 
and, ** with his stripes, were healed.” ‘it 
the work of the Lord” : it * was marvellous in 
our eyes.” ‘The meeting increased in solemnity 
and interest till it closed on the fourth day. Some 
with trembling hope could proclaim and magnify 
the mercy of God in their liberty, before the assem- 
bly was finally dismissed. And after the meeting 
was closed, many repaired to their closets and to the 
anxious room to pour into the ear of Mercy the 
heart-stirring inquiry, ‘‘what must I do to be saved.” 
Sone who then exclaimed under the burden of sin, 
“© wretched man that Lam, who shall deliver me 
from the borly of this death?” now can sing, “I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

As fruits of this work of grace, from 40 to 50 may 
be recorded in the view of clarity, as having passed 
from death unto life. Three were united to the 
ehurch the first Sabbath in October; and 14, on the 
first Sabbath of December; 13 of whom were bapti- 
zed. Some now stand propounded, and a few oth- 
ers will probably offer theraselves as candidates. 
When all the fruits shall have been gathered in,they 
will more than double this church. 

in adverting to the character and influence of the 
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that his visits bave been principally confined 
who love the house of Ged and the means of 
anchthat these most instructed with Bible tr 
most likely to “ brin 
ance.” 
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g forth fruits meet for repent- 
(N. H. 


Parronssurc, Va.—The Rev. John M. Fulton 
writes from Botetourt Co. under date of Dec. 19, 
1832, to the Editor of the Richinond Telegraph, as 
follows: 

It has graciously pleased the Great Head of the 
Church to pour out his blessed Spirit upon Pattons- 
burg, Buckingham and their immediate vicinity, in 
such a way as to cause the people of God to exelaim, 
** What hath the Lord wrought!’ It is but about 
ten weeks since the work began, and 21 new mem- 
bers have been added to the church—several more 
are rejoicing in the mercy of a sin-pardoning God, 
—and a goodly number are also using the interest- 
ing interrogation of the trembling and astonished 
jailor, “ Sirs, wiat must I do to he saved?” 

Many of the cases of those, who have formed a 
union with the church, are of a very interesting 
character. A number of heads of families—husband 
and wife together—have publicly and solemnly pro- 
fessed their attachment to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Several persons, “ well stricken in yeurs,” have 
heen brought in at the eleventh hour, and are * sit- 
ting clothed, and in their right mind, at the feet of 
Jesus.” 

The good work appears not at all to have abated, 
and there is reason to hope that more will yet be | 
added to the Lord. | 
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Protractep Meertines.—Rev. Joseph Barr and | 
Rev. John M. Dickey lately aided the Rev. R. B. | 
Belville in a protracted meeting in the Neshamony 
congregation; which was attended with most happy 
results. Meetings of the same kind-are next week to 
be held in Manayunk and Germantown; and ifthe | 
Lord please, we hope on Friday, the 25th instant, | 
to be permitted to commence one at Snow Hillin 
Maryland, in company with the Rev. Albert Barnes 
of this city. In Dr, Livingston’s church in this city 
continued meetings have been held for more than a | 
week past. [ Philadelphian. 


Sr. Georce’s, Det.—In the course of fourteen | 
months past three protracted meetings have been | 
held in the Presbyterian Church in St. George's, | 
Delaware, and each of them was marked by the 
signal effusion of divine and renewing influences. 
By these means, in connexion with the indefatigable | 
pastoral labors of the Rev. James C. How, that 
church has been increased greatly, and transformed 
both in temporal and spiritual things. The congre- 
gation now find that itis easier to support a pastor 
and enjoy his whole labor, than to sustain one in 
connexion with a neighboring church,and have half | 
his time, [a | 

Three Revivals of Religion in one congregation | 
. . , . . . } 
in fourteen months! Will the Philadelphian inform 
us how long each revival continued, and what was | 
the state of the church during the intervals? We 
sometimes hear of a revival continued for a year or 
two, or more, 


| 
| 


Is the difference properly accounted | 
for in the article in our lastrespecting New Haven? | 
Or do the people of St. George’s attribute so much | 
importance to protracted meetings that they make 


cer 


| 


but little use of the ordinary means of gra 


| of $50 for each Tract; the 
| mitted to Rev. Dr. De Witt, Bishop Mellvaine, 


Tennessee.—A friend in Williamson county, Ten- 
nessee, under date of Dec. 14, writes as follows: 
* Within fourteen months past, eight hundred per- 
have made a profession of religion within the 
bounds of the Nashville Presbytery of Cumberland 
Prebyteri The schools in my district have been 
greatly blessed; to my own knowledge, at le ist one 
hundred scholars have became members of ehurch- 
es since last spring. In Beachshire is a large ' 
temperance society, and twenty-seven of its mem- 
hers have professed religion. It remarkable, 
that all these congregations inthis part ofthe world, 
that have patronised the benevolent institutions of | 
the day, have been greatly blessed in the increase 
of religion during the year.”"—Charleston Observer. 
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Communications. 


For the Boston Recerder. 
‘ 
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One reason why our benevolent Institutions lan- 


Roows 
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1’ THE AMERICAN 
ATION SOCIETY 


guish or are not carried forward with greater rapid- 
ity, is that the religious community are not suitably 
informed in relation to them and to their objects 
lufor nation precedes tt eling, and feel hg precedes 
to do 
great good, as they inform, impress and excite to ef- 
forts. 


action, Statements and facts are calculated 
This is peculiarly true in regard to the educa- 
tion of young men for the ministry. ‘The object of 
this communication is to lay before the public some 
statements and facts on this important subject. 


DESTITUTION OF MINISTERS. 


ty, N. 
a The po 
000. ‘To supply this population, there are on! 
about 9,000 ministers of all denominations, 
ting that each of these officiate to a congre 


y 


gation ol 


800 souls, then only about 7,000,000, a little more | 


than hali of the population of the United States, are 
supplied with the labors and services of the gospel 
ministry of every denomination. In ourown St 
there are about 50 churches of our denomination 
unsupplied. One church which 50 years ago contain- 
ed 62 members, is reduced to two females. In this 
county, a church of 40 members has become ex- 
tinet. and the town has been destitute of a minister 
otourdenomination 45 years. lo another 
church of 86 members has become 
records lost. ‘These facts show 
call for ministers.” 
Extract from a Report of the Rev. Mr. Clark, Secre- 
tary of the Western Reserve Branch. 

“ When I visit the most destitute portions of the 
field assigned mg, and hear the afiecting questions 
put with manifest feeling, “ Don’t you know of a 
minister, whom we can obtain—we want a minister 
—dosend us a minister;’—I feel anew the impor- 
tance of pushing on our cause with all possible speed. 
These churches must have pastors,the 7,000 destitute 
churches in our land must have the preached gos- 
pel. The millions of perishing heathen must be 
taught the story of the cross, and made acquainted 
with the terms of salvation. Itis beginning to be 
acknowledged on all hands that at present ‘ almost 
every important Christian enterprise is suffering for 
the want of men.”’ Therefore, shall not we—shall 
not ministers—shall not the churches tee! most deep- 
ly the importance of the education cause, and put 
forth greater efforts for its advancement?” 
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| ree feel that there are four objects now especially 


| in the failure of either of them, a p 
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pulation of the United States is 13,000,- | 


Admit- | 


BOSTON 


there be n@ Minister in the 

an in the @hurch may be 
applied to. ) hin ask bis instracter, or 
the gentleman with whom he has studied the lan- 
guages, for a letter of recommendation, stating what 
his talents, and prospects tor acquiring knowledge 
are. The more full these papers are, the better. 
‘The points which are indispensable are, jsety, tal- 
ents and indigence. The recommendatory papers 
should in all cases be sealed, so that the engre cbar- 
acter of the applicant may be given.” . 

In affording assistance to young men the Direc- 
tors must adhere strictly to their Rules, as they ever 
have done. Integrity and faithfulness demand this 
at their hands. An extract from an address deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Henry Wood of New Hampshire 
follows: 

* The Spirit of God has brought more or less of 
our young men into every church; and it is not more 
the duty than itis the happiness, the privilege, the 
high interest of every church, in our counexion, to 
provide directly that one or more of her sons is put 
at herown expense upon a course of education for 
the ministry. There is not achurch whose resour- 
ces forbid it; there is nota church without some 
young man worthy of this holy designation, Let it 
be done; and forthwith, unfelt, except in the deep- 
ened conscious joy it gives, more than one hundred 
ministery are sent forth from our state to unburden 
us of the debt we have owed for generations to oth- 
er churches for an able and successful ministry.” 

Is not the above remark true as it respects the 
raising up of miuisters in a great portion of the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Churches in the land? 


For the Boston Recorder. 


OBJECTS NOW BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


In the work devolving, in the Providence of God, 
on this Society, for the spiritual welfare of our own 
country and of the world, the Executive Commit- 


claiming the attention of the Christiau community. 
1. New Tracls. 

Notwithstanding the variety and excellence of the 
Society’s publications, on which the blessing of God 
has signally rested, (and to which those two invalu- 
able works, Edwards on the Affections, and the Life 
of David Brainerd, will immediately be added.) 
there is in the community a continued eall for New 
Tracts, which the highest future usefulness of the 
Society unquestionably demands should be duly re- 
garded. And whoever will consider the extent to 
which the Society’s publications are circulated, 
must be convinced of the indispensable necessity, 
that they be truly evangelical, rich in the glorious 
truths of the Gospel, and at the same time adapted 
to arrest the attention and move the heart. ‘The 
Committee are fully assured, that there are in our 
country, Clergymen and others, eminently qualified 
to prepare such Tracts; and they cannot but hope 
that a desire of usefulness, and a sense of responsi- 
bility to God and the souls of men, willinduce them 








| to consecrate to this object at least a portion of ef- 


fort. Asa means of furthering this design, the} 
Committee have been enabled, by the liberality of 
benevolent individuals, “ to announce that the stim } 
of five hundred dollars will be paid to authors of the. | 
best ten approved Tracts that shall be received on or 
before the first day of March, 1833, in the proportion | 
to be suib- | 
and } 
Rev. Dr. Skinner, as the Conunittee of Award; or, | 


manuseripts 


son to be desig-| 
nated by the Society's Publishing Committee to fill] 
the vacancy; and all the manuscripts submitted, to| 
be, afler the award, at the disposal of the Suciety, | 
so far as desired for publication.” i 
"There is no limit to the senseers on which Tracts 
may usefully be written; and the Committee beli ve] 
general, writers will be most successful in|} 
selecting those which are impressed on their own 
minds, as especially adapted to the wats of th 
community, Where facts are known, which can be 
embodied in authentic narratives, clearly and forcibly 
exhibiting Gospel truths, it is a most desirable meth- 
od of xecess to the human mind; and ‘Tracts of four 
or eight pages have usually a wider circulation than 
those of larger size. 
2. Planting igencies throughout our Country. 
If from the more than 600,000 square iniles of 
inhabited territory we deduct 60,000, em oracing por- 
tions of the country where the privileges of the Gos- 
pel are most richly enjoyed, there remain arly 
eigent’s fields, each containing 500 tow uships of six 


e 


each township embracing onan 
tants, and each Agent’s field 300,000. ‘The 
| the destitute of our couutry, exe 
each of these fields a and well qualities 
Agent; who shall secure the formation of adequate 
depositories, form Tract Societies 
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energies of God's people to contribute ot their sub- 
stance and their efforts for the spiritual welfare of 
| the entire pop lation. 
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| 3. Christian Efforts in connection with Tract Distri- 

| bulion, 

| However excellent may be the publications issued, 
and however efficient the ag s employed, it is 
apparent that the destitute of our country will not be 
eilectually reached, except so fur as truth is brought 

| info contact with their minds by personal Christian 
efforts. And the Comiittee that not until 
all Christians, whom God bas qualitied for the 
vice, shall be engaged, in co-operati 
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beleve, 
ser- 
m1 with the Min- 
istry, in appropiate labors tor the salvation of men, 
will the duties solemnly devolving upon the church- 
es be adequately discharged. Great benefit is found 
to result trom assigning to each Christian a designa- 
ted field as the immediate olject of his prayers and 
labors; and the Tract, given or loaned, is a happy 
introduction to other Christian efforts. Many have 
by these means been brought to the house of God, 
and other religious meetings; many, found destitute 
of the Bible, have been supplied through the appro- 
| priate channels: multitudes of childt 
brought into Sabbath, Infan vd 
the temporal wants of the suffering have not untre- 
quently been relieved; and many, through the 
Divine blessing on the Tracts and kind and aflection- 
ate Christian efforts and prayers, there is reason to 
believe, have been brought to renounce sin, and 
vield up their hearts to the Redeemer. Let the Holy 
Spirit be largely poured out upon the churches, and 
the Committee are confident that such labors as 
| these for those perishing in sin around us, will not 


n have been 
other Schools; 


Extract from a letter of a Clerzyman in the State of be neglected; and in no way may we more assured- 


Indiana to the Secretary of the Parent Soeiety.* 


“Lam the only Presbyterian minister in rine | 


counties adjoining exch other, except that a Broth- 
er spends one fourth of his time in one of them. In 


P. (one of these counties) of more than 11,000 inhab- | from Pagan nations confirms the evidence, that God 


itants,in which too, the New Harmony influence is 
exerted, there isnot a single professor of our de- 
nomination. My nearest brotherin the ministry is 
55 miles distant, the next nearest 70. I ought to say 
a brother minister has lived in P. duriag the summer 


ly expect his blessed influences, than in the prompt 
and faithful discharge of duty. 

4. The Foreign Field 
All the intelligence the Committee have 


rece ived 


| 
will use THE PRESS, as an important auxiliary 
Missions; in their iumination and conversion. The 
| great mass of the earth’s population, embracing all 
the most prominent nations, may Le reached through 
a comparatively few principal languages ; 


preaching at our protracted meeting, i would ob-| past, though he is there now only one fourth of his | tions also embrace, to a cousiderable extent, a read- 


serve, that it was plain, evangelical and direct; not 
designed to awaken and kindle up passion, but to 
search into the hidden vices of the soul, to impress 
the heart and conscience and to make the sinner 
tremble ur ler the soul-stivring truths of the Gospel. 
What rendered the exhibstion of truth more effectu- 
al on the oceasion, to which | have alluded, was the 
absence, in general, of that spirit of unjust criticism 
and that fastidious taste which refuse the admission 
of truth unless it is presented bya favorite preacher, 
or, in that particular way which the a priori views 
of some, set up as fatnous erities, may judge most 
suitable. Such «o not consider, that what may seem 


to them to be ill adapted to a certain end, may be-| 


come in the hands of God, a nail fastened in a sure 
place. 
ch 
ed) isseen not only among those who would evade 
the force of truth, bat on the very hand of the 
church, and its poison has, it ix to be feared, heen 
infused into her very heart. The poor success 
which sometimes attends protracted meetings js 
owing in some degree at least, to this evil, When 
the Lord sends his ministers from different parts toa 
place of solenm meeting, the hearers, to be benefit- 
ed, should receive the truth with impartiality and 
with a desire to obey. r 
Before | conclude, it’is due to the church of our 
Lord in Pittsfield, and to the cause of Christ, to re- 
mark, that the Spirit of God in this revival, has had 
no permanent lellowship with ardent spirits, and 


This deadly viper (as a disposition to criti- 


», instead of hearing to profit, may well be term-| 


” 


time 
In the states of Virginia,and North Carolina, there 
are 171 Counties. In 114 of these, there is nota 


single Congregational or Presbyterian Minister of 


the gospel established. Such are some of the ap- 
palling fuets in reference to the destitution of minis- 
ters in this country. 


In view of the immense want of ministers, the 


| American Education Society has given a pledge | 


that it will afford assistance to all those young men, 


in their preparation for the ministry, who desire it | 


and possess the requisite qualifications. These are 


the following and are her 
| tion of those, who may apply for assistance. They 
are contained in two of the Rules of the Society. 

1. Every applicant tnust have reached the age of 
fourteen years, and have been a professor of reli- 


guages the same length of time. 

2. Let him then ajply to his minister, or the prin- 
cipal officer of the church, for a letter of recommen- 
dation. 

This letter should mention his piety,and describe his 
moral & religious character, his church membership, 
his native place, the place of his present residence, 
his age, his indigence, & in what employment he has 





minister, and by one or more other persons, either a 
deacon of the church, or some respectable individu- 


| 
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: inserted for the informa- | 


gion at lenst six months, and have studied the lan- | 


been engaged, This letter shoul! he signed by the | 


ing population: and in most of them the printing of 


| Christian Tracts is already commenced. 
| China, though they speak different dialects, vet, on 

the printed page, 
| cius, like the Arabic figures to European nation 
| vernacular to all, 


| In Burmah, Tract operations are vigorously com- 
menced, Fi: loy. A 
type foundry is about to be established “by the mis- 
sion; and “ the signs of the times,” indeed, 


ir presses are in ¢ 


ing near.” The appeals of Dr. Judson, stating that 
at one festival of Gaudama, not far from siz thou- 
sand Pazans came to the mission house for Tracts, 
| have justly awakened a thrilling interest inthe Amer- 
ican eburches. 
| «* Among the Tamul population on the continent,” 
| say the Missionaries in Ceylon, * is almo-=t an illim- 
itable field. Missionaries, to make known the Gos- 
| pel by preaching through all that extent of” country 


| cannot be commanded, probably for years to come. | 


Tracts, well written, aud circulated so as to pervade 
| every part of the land, must be, for the pres ent, our 
main dependence.’ 

The Missionaries in Bompay say, “ The Mahrat- 
ta language is spoken by a population of about 12,- 
| 000,000; besides which there isan immense nvulti- 
tude of immortal beings whom we can reach in no 
other way than through the medium of Tracts.” 

The Missionaries on the Medilerranean hawe re- 
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tiles squareor 180 miles in length by 100 in breadth; | 
uverage 100 inhabi- | 
Com-| 
mittee know of no possible means of reaching all| 
pt by planting in * 


| | 


d awaken the | 


these na-| 


In respect to the twoor three hundred millions of 


the venerated language of Contu-} 


ste-reo-! 


= indi- | 
cate, that the great renovation of Barmah is draw-! 
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cen red eight valuable Seripture rm aed 
in MabetGreck. translations of which Eng- 
lish have been sanctioned by the publishing Com- 
mittee. 

The Tract Society in Paris, whose field embra- 
wes thirty two millions speaking one language, say, 
im appeal recently made, “* Had our Committee to- 
day twenty thousand francs, (nearly $4,000) at its 
disposal, we could expend it in a few months, with- 
eut extraordinary efforts, through the channels al- 
ready opened, A still greater sum would enable us 
to visit thedepartments v/here we have yet no rela- 
tions. The field which now waits to be cultivated 
is immense.” 

Nor is there less decisive evidence, that Tracts 
ARE READ, AND ARE BLF.SseD oF Gop umong pagan 
antions. 

“ | know Ayzo,” (Jesus) said a poor native of 
Siam to Rev. Mr. Tomlin, ‘* 1 know Ayzo, and 
worship him every day. My brother has books 
which spexk of Ayzo, and teach about the true God, 
and I listen to him w. bile reading.” 

A missionary recently found, in a village 200 
miles from Bombay, several persons who had a tol- 
erably correct idea of Christianity: and ascertained 
that it had been wholly derived from Tracts,procur- 
ed at Bombay by one ofthe villagers—no Mission- 
ary having previously visited the place. 

Dr. Judson, beiag some days’ journey frem Ran- 
goou, was told by the natives, that a man had just 
died in peace, trusting in a new religion, On re- 
pairing to the house, he found clasped in his hand, 
disposed on his Efeless breast, a Christian Tract, 
which alone had revealed to him a Saviour, and 
opened before him a blessed immortality. 

The Board of the American Baptist Convention 
have received evidence of the conversion of more 
than twenty Burtnans, who had never seen a Bible, 
nor a Christian Missionary. 

The Committee, at a recent meeting, after giving 
the various claims from abroad a serious considera- 
tion; and looking to God for direction, though the 
Society’s Treasury contained less than $300, unan- 
imously 

Resolved, that the following appropriations be im- 
mediately made, viz. 


For the use of Amer 
Do. deo. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 


’ 
500 
500 
1,000 














ican Baptist Missionaries in Burmah, 81, 
Missionaries in China, . .« . |, 
do. Bombay, 
Cevion, ° . ° 1,000 
Sandwich Islands, 1,000 
estant Epis. Ch. in Greece, 500 | 
M. on the Mediterranean, 1,000 
t Society, ° 1,500 
1 iety, Hamburg, ° 500 
im Ropes, Esq. St. Petersburgh, Russia, 500) 


do, 


Do 
Do 


Lower Saxony 


Willl 


ract So 


Total $10,000 

The Committee would mention with gratite le to 
God, that the American Tract Society in Boston, 
on being informed of the above resolution, immedi- 
ately remitted $2,000, in part of the amount; an | 
avonymous individual in Virginia has remitted | 
$250; other donations have been received; and 
the Committee look to the friends of Zion for the | 
means of promptly transmitting the whole amount, and 
thus encouraging and cheering our fellow-laborers 
at all the stations, whose work has long been hin- 
dered for want of pecuniary means, 

The hearts of the Committee are deeply affected, 
when they contemplate the bearings of these seve- | 
ral departments of the Society’s operation upon the 
kingdom of Christ and the welfare of men; and they 
cannot but appeal to the friends of the Redeemer for | 
such co-operation as God shall enable each of 
Will not able Christian writers con- 
secrate to this cause a portion of their efforts? Will | 
not those qualitic dito labor as dzents in responsible 
and destitute fields, forego, at the call of duty, the | 
repose and the temporal and social blessings they | 
be now enjoying? Will not the people of God 
put forth their personal efforts in behalf of millions 
in our own country? Will they not furnish the pe- 

imparting a knowledge of the 
Saviour toa perishing world? And will they not 
fervently supplicate the Holy Spirit to guide them 
and the Committee in duty, and bless their endeav- 
ors to multitudes, 


¢ 
\ 


= 
Ds 


them to give. 


may 


cuniary means for 


in their eternal salvation ? 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
James Mitnor, Chairman. 
Wittman Harsock, Corresponding Secretary. 
Ne uw- Yor! 


\ 


January 20, 1333. 


F Boston 
DAVID TAPPAN LANE 
Mr. Tracy,—!n the obituary of Mr. 'T. D. Lane, 
published in your bast, it was st ited that he gradua- 
ted Amherst Colle in 1830, Thisisa mistake. 
He graduated in 1829, and entered the Seminary at 
Andover the same fall 
I think the death of such a man demands a more 
extended notice. Such an example of growing pie- 
tv, of zeal for the salvation of sinners, of anxious 
longing for the e of the Heathen, ought 
not to ascend up from the earth without showing to 
the world the intle which he wore. Probably 
but few ministers, who have long toiled in the field, 
have had more souls given them as seals of their 
faithfulness than David Tappan Lane. And sure I 
m, UW prayer ean ay iil anything for the conversion 
of the Heathen, they have had but few who have 
done more for then He had been interested for 
the from his eleventh year, and felt for 
their souls from the ume of his conversion. When 
he ide up his mind to go in person to them, I 
cannot soy definitely, but am certain that it was be- 
1823. Itwassomem 
of 


the means, ur 


the Recorder 


’ 


it at 


nversion 


heathen 


"W YD 


fore mths pre vious to the com- 
that vear, that a word from him was 
ler God, of throwing me from mv last 
hold upon the world wad inducing me to yield up 
my heart to Christ It w from him, not 
many mont ft that IT began to learn that it 
"fa part of Chrisuian duty to pray nd labor for 
the salvation of the whole world. 1 might mention 
many excellencies of this man, but defer itin the 
h ype that measures will be taken to give an extend- 
ed view of bis character. We will not mourn his 
departure, for he has only done the work assigned 
lim sooner than 
our Father's house. 


mencemen r, 


s too, 
r this, 


was 


we, and gone before us to rest in 


ONe OF HIS CLASSMATES. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
DISMISSION OF MINISTERS, 

Mr. Eprror,—lI noticed in your paper of the 16th, 
your remarks on my communication respecting the 
* Dismissio: of ministers.” Idid not write as a 
controversialist, but because I supposed that the wel- 
fare of our churches required some reply to the 

iece which my remarks, & my ap- 
prehensions are groundless, I shallrejoice. Tt will IT 
think be admitted by all, that there are some things 
in the signs of the present time which 
all Christians, and all Christian ministers 
humble, and to look forward with much 
| and prayer upon the prospects of Zion. 
it appe rred to me, and so it still appears, that the 
first article under the above caption would be of in- 
jurions influence. The intention of the writer.] am 
confident, was good, but an Editor as well as Minis- 
ter, is linble to misjudge in regard to the bearings 
and influence of a particular article. 
| of good Editors,and good ministers,and good Christ- 
jans is viz. to know 
what is 


occasioned 


to teel very 
solicitude 


the same, 
duty. And their attention now being «li- 
rected to this sulject, Lam willing the public should 
| judge of what is right. 
In my concluding paragraph, which you think lia- 
ble to be misconstrued, | endeavored, perhaps not 
successfully to guard against any such liability by ma- 
} king adistinetion between the suecess consequent up- 
} ona man’s actions, and the rule of his duty. Let this 
| distinetion be and let a man see the 
‘ grounds ©. his responsibility, viz. the nature of his 
moral actions themselves, and the holy law of 
God,” and he would never think of pleading the sov- 
ereignty of God as an excuse for the neglect of any 
duty. Let this distinetion he kept in mind, and then 


observed, 


the doctrine of divine sovereignty may be believed | 


and preached, without any peculiar liability to per- 
version; or if perverted, it will, in such case, be the 


gratuitous fault of him who makes the perversion. | 


And now you will permit me to direct vour atten- 


where authorizes us to attribute the *state of religion 
either in an individual heart, or in a community, to 
the sovereignty of God; nor does conscience permit 
| ustodoit. Nor as to matters of fact, have we ever 
| been acquainted with a case in which a minister and 
a church could say, We are doing all our duty, we 
are cherishing as we ought a proper spirit and ma- 
king proper efforts, and yet there is no revival.” 
Now, Sir, if you mean only that the divine sover- 
eignty cannot be pleaded as an excuse for coldness 


seen by every one who attentively reads my conclu- 
ding paragraph,and notices what I there consider the 
grounds of respepsibility and obligation. But if you 
mean, as some have understood you to mean, what 
the language independently seems to imply, (which 
I presume you do not,) | would only quote a para- 
graph from President Edwards: 

* Those who are in a state of salvation are to at- 
tribute it to sovereign grace alone and to give all the 
praise to him who maketh them to diffe: from others, 
Godliness is no cause for glorying except it be in 





| ity, sensible that no prayers that have been offered or efforts tha 


| possess this spirit 


| prayers, that Ged should thus permit me to see his work prosper 


, horse, ‘come to the conclusion either to starve him! 


should lead | 


And the aim | 


what is truth, and | 


tion to your two last remarks. viz: * The Bible no- | 


and worldliness, | perfectly agree with you,as will be | 


God, 1 Cor. 1. 29, 30, oe are not, by any 
meats, in any degree, to « te their codlivess, 
their safe and happy state and cendition, to any natu- 
ral difference between them and other men, or to 
any strength or ri of their own. ‘They 
have no reason to exalt themselves in the least de- 
gree, but Ged is the being whom they should exalt. 
If they inquire why God set his love on them and 
chose them rather than others, if they think they can 
see any cause out of God, they are greatly mistaken, 
When they hear of the wickedness of others, or look 
upon vicious persons, they should think how wicked 
they once were, and how much they provoked God, 
and how much they deserved forever to be lett by 
him to perish in sin, and that it is only sovereign 
grace which has made the difference.” 

And in relation to immediate success always at- 
tending faithful labors, I will only quote from Dr. 
Scott.. In commenting upon the verse which gives 
an account of Peter and others fishing all night with- 
out catching any thing, be says: “This is an em- 
blem of the discouragements which the most able, 
faithful, and lawrious mivisters often meet with in 
their work.” None of our labors can prosper with- 
out his blessing, which we ought to seek in all our 
undertakings,but our dependance on him is peculiar- 
ly to be recoguized in performing the work of the 
ministry, and he often permits his servants to labor 
for a time without success, to prove their faith and 
patience, to render them more observant of his di- 
rections, or more simply dependanton his assistance, 
and that their usefulaess when vouchsafed, may 
more evidently appear to be his work,” ¢ 

Yours, with the best wishes, JONATHAN, 




















* The word /ow was inserted here in our manuscript, but the | 
typographical error was unfortunately suffered to go to press | 
without correction, Our Correspondent would doubtless assent | 
to the position that “the Bible nowhere authorizes us to attri- 
bute the /ow state of religion to the sovereignty of God ;” while | 
it does authorise, and conscience requires, and pious feeling 
prompts the acknowledgements expressed by Edwards respect- 


ing the source of all the good that is ever found in man.—Ep. 


t Did our correspondent notice here, that, in Scott's opinion, 
the Divine blessing on faithful labors is withheld partly for the 
very purpose of bringing the laborers to do ‘all their duty, to} 
cherish as they ought a proper spirit, and to make proper efforts’ 
—that is, for the purpose of making them more holy and leading 
them to exhibit more perfectly the spirit that was in Christ Je- 
sus’?—Our remark, it should be noticed, relates only to cases 
where the Charch is the minister in spirit and in 
effort ; and the assertion is not, that such cases never occur, but | 
that we have never been acquainted with one. 


united wih 


If they do occur, 
we are sure the pious among whom they occur are not apt tu 


think of it at the time. The proper spirit” is one of deep humil- | 
t! 
blessing of God ;—and those w ho| 
their own hearts and | 
is not They never think of 
stying, If all our brethren Were like us we should have a revival ; | 
We certainly 


have heen made, deserve the 


find in lives reasen 


enough why the blessing granted 


or, deserve it as muchas our neighbors among 


whom God has poured out his Spirit. How often does the pious} 
minister exclaim, What am I, and what are mv labors and] 


| 


in my hands!—Our object in the remark on which our correspon- 


dent animadverts, was simply to impress the truth, that wher 


| 
nny one finds himself disposed to attribute the low state of reli-! 
gion within the sphere of his influence to the Divine sovercignty | 
he has reason to inquire anxiously 


into the state of his own 


| heart.—Ep | 
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JANUARY 30, 1833. 


EMAMCIPATION. | 
How amiable, to attribute every act of another to! 
the very worst motive that could by any possibility | 
have prompted it! How just, to do so on mere sus-| 
picion! How Christian-like, when proof positive 
of a better motive is within the accuser’s reach! 
A newspaper in this city, professedly conducted | 
on Christian principles, after saying that some peo-| 


ple, when unable otherwise to get rid of a worn-out | 


} 


Just so in respect tothe very many wr 
slaves. They have toiled for the tyrant until nature 


or knock out his brains,’—proceeds thus: 


| is exhausted, and then the master gives them their] 
choice, which is one of two, banishment or death. | 


I< there the smallest spark of benevolence in all 
this, flowing from tue breast of the tyrant who has| 
kept these innocent victims of his cupidity in vas-} 
sallage? Or is there the least spark of benevolence | 
in the breast of that individual, or Society, who! 
shall advocate such a course of proceedure towards | 
any portion of the human family? We judge oth-| 
erwise, 


Now if this is not reckless slander, the writer ean| 
mention particular instances in which slaves, after 
having toiled for their master until nature was ex-| 
hausted, have had the alternative given therm, of emi-| 
gration to Liberia or death by starvation or violence. | 
But can he even mention a single case of such cru-! 
elty to a slave who could no longer work, as to has-| 
ten his death? Can he name one individual, w hose | 
worn-out slaves, in distinction froin others, have been | 
sent to Liberia? Respecting the instances to which 
his remarks particularly refer, what facts have come | 
to his knowledge, that justify him in asserting of 
any one of the masters, that he ever held a slave al 
moment for the sake of gain? We repeat it—if 
this writer has not been guilty of reckless slander, 
he 1s preranen fo bring forward specifications and 
proofs; and he is bound to do it—the interests of 
truth and humanity demand it of him. 

But The writer knew or might have 
known that, with respect to some at least of the in- 


agai, 


stances of emancipation which occasioned them, | 


his charges were not true. The African Reposito- 


| ry is not inaccessible to him, and had he consulted 
| it he would have found statements entitled to credit, 
| that are utterly at variance with his surmises. Ought 


men so clamorous for justice to use such means to 
attain their object? 

But the complaintis, that emigration to Li-| 
beria is the condition of emancipation in all these 
instances. What ought the masters todo? The 
laws do not permit the emancipation of slaves to 
remain in the state. Shall the benevolent individu- 
al who wishes to give his slaves freedom, yet retain 
them till those laws shall be repealed ? Or shall he 
with parental solicitude persuade and assist them to 
go to the spot which seems to hold out to them and 
their posterity the fairest prospects of success and 
happiness? And suppose the master to have mis- 
judged in selecting Liberia, what right have we to 
say that the error is not an honest one—one into 
which a benevolent and generally judicious man 
might fall? ‘Tosend thei to New England would 
be justas much expatriation, as to send them to 


| Liberia; it would answer the demands of the laws 
Lt 


as well; and why do not these masters, if their only 
object is to rid themselves of useless sl ives, do it, 
—since it would be so much less expensive? 

To sum up allin a single question, We ask for 
PROOF, that, in any one instance, a single slave has 
been emancipated on condition of his going to Li- 
beria, from any motives on the part of the master, 

| that were not honorable to him as a man, a citizen, 
and a Christian. 

Query. Whether, in this writer’s copy of the Bi- 
ble, the word no, in 1 Cor. 13, 5, is omitted? 


SMYRNA AND ConsTANTINOPLE.—We havea let- 
ter from our Smyrna Correspondent, dated November 17, 
which we are obliged to defer. ‘The death of Wortabet, the 
| Armenian, whose name must be familiar to the readers of 
missionary intelligence, is mentioned. He died of the 
Plague at Sidon. 

We are also obliged to defer a very interesting letter 
fro m our correspondent at Constantinople (Mr. Schauffler) 
containing an account of his visit to Carlshuld, Bavaria— 
a spot that has lately attracted much attention on account 
| of a revival of religion there and the numerous conversions 

to Protestantism. 





Braticat Rerosrrory.—The ninth number being 
the first of the third volume, is published. The «ar- 
ticle on Augustine and Pelagius will first attract 

the reader’s attention, in the present state of the 
| theological public—and richly does it deserve that 
attention. Itis one of the most interesting, valua- 
| ble, and timely articles that we have ever met with 
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It is a comparatiy 


| 


e 


{ntroductury Notice by the Editor, will be 


A STUDENT IN THE VALLEY op 
MISSISSIPPS FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


time with Rev. Dr. B 
west of the 
facts relating to the early settlement of this o,.15 
Valley, which were to me new aad try! wh. 


» that H 


[From a Western Cerrespondenr.) 


uC 


It has recently beem my privilege to-spe 


mountains.. He farnished 


by Le, 


NU & show 
m one of the & J 


in any periodical. It will assist in the just 
ciation of certain discussions that are 
public ear, and even enable some of the di ‘put ' 
themselves, we should hope, te wuderstund |... 


what they are about. 


Letig, I 


View 


the lives am? systems of Augustine and Pelay 
translated from the German of Neanper, * 
ard Wood, &e. Ap interesting extract from»), 
fou, 
our last page. The article respecting Comm, 
ries on the Seriptures, by Professor Sumart, \,;) 

be read as soon as possible. Vhe articles ae 4 
brew Lexicography and the Greek Pre : 
of a more distinctively learaed charact 
the tess valuable or appropriate « 


1 oy 


a fun 


None, however, so deeply interested nye 
concerning himself. 


In 1782, when a fad’ tet years oli, the Doo, 


crossed the mountains with a step-father, 


tled in East Tennessee. 


and » 
In a sort time, the 
re-crossed the moantains, on business 
son in school, 


as 


uN 


fat} 


y and fet 


While absent, the father a 
the fatherless son in. the West was cheated op 
$20,000 which it was known the father “hs 
him by will. When the Doctor ascertained thar 
was thus left without pecuniary resources , 
found himself already im debt for tuition and \y,, 
he resolved to leave the sehool. 
being unwilling he skould relinquish the 


AD De 


claiming 


POsitic,, sy 
er, hat, 


Thr 
AGg 


¥ valagl 


Yeu ¢ 


But his reach. 


completing his education, promised there siya\y \ 


| 


with 
warmth 


Soon after a gentlemmn in tite vieinity 


the knots, which 


and light. When he had 


no charge for tuition and encouraged him. to 
for some opening by which be woukl be ah, 
earn his board. 


roll 


him the use of his saw-mill from dark to day 

and i7 cents for every hundred-feet he ywou)| 
On his way home, the Doctor usually cross) 
abounding with piteu-pine knots. 
always took a back-load and carried to. the 
as he went for his supper. Immediately , 
supper, he returned,to the mill and kindled, 
furnished him «? 


a log, and put the saw in motion, he too 
book and studied till the saw stopped, and the 


would drop his book, move the log or ro! 


became too sleepy to use the book, and th 


stead of studying, he took a half-reclining an 
sitting posture, with the cold wind warded 
blankets, and slept with his foot on a stick 


sprung when the saw stopped. 
he would put the saw in motion agai 


till roused by the springing of the stick 


manner, through the winter and spring, hi 


another, start the saw and return to his st 
Thus he studied and worked alternately, + 


Being thu. aw 


| 


all night six times a week, and earned on an aver 


one dollar a night. 


vanced more rapidly in his studies than dari 


season, and that he then formed the habit w! 


still maintains, of satisfying nature with 


The Doctor says he new 


smaller amount of sleep than is generally taki 


With the money thus raised, he was 


up his old debts and struggle forward wnt)! be 


ready to enter college. 


abie t 


college he labored four months as surv 


vor 


To meet his expenses 


entirely unsettled section of the Valley. Dury 
whole period, he never sleptin a house am 


ever met a white man. 


He frequently 


sleep in the cane-brake, to avoid the Indian 


with nothing but a blanket to defend hinse// 


the moisture of the earth and atmosphere. % 
times he would awake in the night, an 


rain descending in 
ready to run over his body. 


torrents, and the ware: 


To prevent 


laid down several logs some distance fy 


other so that the waters could run betwe 
and then rolled himself up in his blanket 
down on the logs and slept through the nig 


For this laborious and dangerous servic: 


in 
worth about $40 dollars apiece. 


ceived 14 horses, 


that section of the ¢ 
On the r 


of this drove he formed the plan of taking! 


eastern shore, a distance of 700 miles, 


rightly supposed his horses would bring | 
than double what they could be sold for on! 


Before this he received a letter fro 
residing in Maryland, inviting bim to « 
him. 


m 


The uncle had been made acquaint 


the fraud by which he had been deprived 
father’s property & with the fact that he was « 
to complete his education, and in his letter 


any assistance in his power to secure this 0! 


Before commencing this journey the Dorto 
chased an Indian hunting dress, buckskin bre 


beads, and the whole suit complete. On his arnt 


Maryland he found his uncle ready to render; 


assistan¢e in making a profitable sale of his 


Soon after 


his arrival he produced his 


dress, and informed his uncle that be had pur 


it to wear into the lerge towns in order to at! 


tention and secure a speedy sale of his dr 
plun was highly approved and its efficier 


the very next day. 


Indian suit, with two of his cousins, too 


his horses and rode about four miles 
muster. 


minutes before the whole multitude wa 


He had hardly been on the gro 


and his horses soon taken off his hands 


apiece. His cousins we:e soon sent b 
horses, which were as speedily sold. 
week, the whole drove was sold for 
over and above the expenses of the jou 
this sum Dr. B. paid up his debts and v 
Carlisle College. 


I have written the above in order 


In 


ree 


we 


readers what obstacles many of our hes! 


preachers have been obliged to encoun 


taining their education. 


I know your! 


not feel half the interest in this narrat'' 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 





would have done if they could have he 
the Doector’s own lips, as I did. 
now is, they may see Sat the essence ‘ 


of manual labor schools is no new thing 


ft 


long since, by experiment, ascertained | 


cable for a young man to earn his own 


at the same time obtain a thorough ce! 


of the me 


cation. For no man west 


done more by organizing and nourishi! 


and preparing young men for the minis! 


same Doctor B—. 


Twesty Tuovsann Teacners.— 
did he teach a school, in which his po 
vering labors were not blessed to the 
some of his pupils. This is said of the 
Tappan Lane. [See our last.] There 


Sel 
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But * 


The Doctor accoutr 


now in New England and New Yor} © 


20,000 school teachers, having unde 
1,000,000 pupils. all the 
to be like young Lane! A million of ou! 


Suppose 


grand-children—of our younger brothers 


companions and friends, spending the 
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the care of pure-hearted and heave nly 


and that, too, ata most susceptible 92 
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what seems to us 1 very rational and practical \iew 
of the present mode of teaching and ef the changes 
that ought to introduced. 


arts committed to their care, whatan influence, 
faver ef truth and goodness this army of teachers 
ight exert! ? reg a RET ; ' 
in New York there is about one scl:ool to every Bostox Youxe Men's Socinty.—A Circular from this Sorie- 
3 iwkabitants, Suppose the sarne proportion to} 
evail in New England, and suppose there is one | 
rgyman to each 1000 inhabitants, and we have | 
t five teachers to a clergyman throughout this! 
portant part of the Union, coniaining a popula- 
nof nearly 4,000,000. Think o- the results of a} 
jiversal and hearty co-operation of these two| 
asses of persons, year after year, in efforts to 
evate the whole mass of our youth in intellectual | 
rength and activity, in knowledge, and especially | 
character! 


t\, which deserves the particular attention of the friends of 
young men coming to Boston, wae published ia our last. The 
following is a list of the oflicers for the present year, 
President—S8. UW. Walley, Jr. Vice Presidents—G. 8. Sard, 
J. A. Bolles, T. K. Davis, Cor. See’ry.—wW. A. Brower. 
See’ry.—J. Doggett, Jr. Treasurer—A. 3. March. Directors— 
M. HH. Simpson, G. W. Philips, J. ©. Converse, Wn.. Brigham, 
A. A. Gould, W. 5. Whitwell, A. D. Parker, Wa, Peirce, M. 
Bolles, Jr. c. N. Turaer, R. C. Waterston, Harvey Willson. 


ee. 


Notice.—A stated quarterly meeting of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, will 
be held at the house of Samuel! I. Walley, Esq. Bercon street, 
on Tuesday, Feb. 5th, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

Massachusetts Colunizhgion Society.—The annual ieeting of 

this Society will be held on Thursday evening, Feb. 7. 


GEORCIA AND THE MISSIONATIES. 
Messrs. Worcester and Butler are at liberty, as will be 


To Corresronpvents.—We are obliged to defer 
“Salus.” J.O. T.—1I. S.—Iota—P.—Sunphemi—L. 
n by the following docament: H. 8.—B. L. S8.—and some other communications, are 
y Witson Lunpxin, Governor and Commander in| régeived. 

Chief of the Army and Navy of this State, aud of the | - ‘ — 

( IxpereNDENCY in ScotLtanv.—There has heen 
formed in Edinburgh, a society, called, “ The Vol- 
untary Church Associalion,” the fundamental princi- 
ples of which are,—** That a compulsory support of 
religious institutions is inconsistent with the nature 
of religion, the spirit of the Gospel, the express ap- 
pointinents of Jesus Christ, and the civil rights of 
men; that in every ease where the individual disap- 
proves of the system supported, or of the principle 
of its support, it is an unwarrantable attack on the 
right of property, and a direct invasion of the rights 
of conscience; that it keeps it in a state of unnatural 
separation, those who ought to be united—and in a 
state of unnatural union .those who ought to be se par- 
ate; that its tendency, as exhibited in its effects, is 
to secularise religion, promote hypocrisy, perpetuate 
error, produce infidelity destroy the unity & purity of 
the church, and disturb the peace and good order of 
civil society; that, by its direct and indirect influence, 
it is among the principal causes of the low state of 
Christia* ity in those countries where it is professed, 
aund.of the slowness of its progress throughout the 
world; and that, while thus unreasonable, impolitic, 
unjust and mischievous, it has not even the plea of 
neceesity,Christianity having within itseif, in the na- 
tive influence of its doctrines on the minds of those 
who believe them, every thing which is requiste for 
its efficientsupport and indefinite extension.” This 
Association was formed at a meeting of ministers 
and layinen of different denominations of Evangel- 
ical Dissenters, in September last. 
Committee belorg to the United Secession Church, 
and the Baptist and Independant bodies. 

Tre crams or Dissenters 1x ExGuann.—These 
are, 1. The entire repeal of all the obsolete penal 
laws affecting religious liberty. 2. A national system 
for the registration of births, so that property may 
be secured by Dissenters to theirchildren. 3. An al- 
teration in the laws concerning marriuge and the per- 
mission to celebrate this contract in such a way as 
they think proper. 4. The right of interment in the 
Parish chureh yards with their own forms of buri- 
al service. 5. Relief from the church rates of their 
respective parishes, and perfect freedom to support 
what form of worship they please without taxation 
in behalf of that which they do not approve, 


» Cuarxtes C. Mitus, Esquire, Principal Keeper | 
of the Penitentiary. | 
Whereas, at a Superior Court held in and for the county | 
Gwinnett, at the September term 1831, Samuel A. | 
Jorcester and Elizur Butler, were convicted of illegal 
sidence withia the Territory of this State, then inhubi-| 
d almost exclusively by Cherokee Indians, aad such. 
her persuns as were unfriendly to the rights and inter- 
s of the State;—whereupon they were sentenced to | 
r years confinement in the Penitentiary of this State. | 
And whereas suund policy has, since the confinement | 
said persons, induced the constituted authorities of this 
ate to provide by law, for the legal settlement of the un-| 
cupied part of said Territory, by a free white population: | 
having provided for the organization of said ‘Territory | 
o counties of suitable form, and size, for the convenient | 
d regular administration of public justice, and the due | 
ecution of the laws of the State. And the Legislature 
ping assured, at their late session, tWat, ander existing | 
angements, which were daily going into execution, the} 
utry would shortly contain a sufficient number of well | 
alified inhabitants, to carry fully into effeet these several | 
jects; did therefore repeal the law under which the said 
muel A. Worcester and Etizar Butler, were convicted 
d sentenced as aforesaid. | 
And whereas, the said Samael A. Worcester and Elizur 
tler, have made kaown to me, that they have instructed | 
ir counsel, Willian: Wirt and John Sargeant, Esquires, 
prosecute the case which they had thought fit to insti-| 
e before the Supreme Court of the United States,against | 
» State of Georgia, no further. But have concluded | 
to leave the question of their continuance in confine- 
ent to the magnanimity of the State.’ 
And moreover, taking into consideration, the earnest 
Jicitade for the release of these individuals, which has} 
n communicated to me, in the most friendly and re-| 
ctful manner, by many of the mest distinguished friends | 
the State, residing in various parts of the Union—| 
jongst whom are many of those who have sustained the | 
ate and her authorities, throughout this unpleasant con- | 
versy. And also taking into view, the triumphant) 
ound which the State finally occupies in relation to | 
is subject, in the eyes ef the Nation, as has been sufli- | 
ently attested, through various channels, especially in the | 
ent everwhelming re-election of president Jackson, the | 
own defender of the rights of the State throughout this | 
ntroversy. And now believing as I do, that not only! 
e rights of the State have been fully and successfully | 
ndicated and sustained in this matter, but being assured es 
lam, that the State is free from menace of any pretend- Ordinations, Ac. 
powe. whatever, to infringe apon her rights or control | Qrdained, Dec. 26, 1832, ns Pastor of the Congregntional church 


| 
Lorex Ropsins. Introductory Praver by the 


pr will in relation to this subject. And above all other} in Oxford, Rev 
Rev. Mr. Newhall of Lincoln; Sermon by Rev. Prof. Fitch of 
Rev. Mr. Allen of Shrewsbury ; 


pnsiderations, the magnanimity of Georgia veing NOW AP-| Vale Coilege; Charge by the 
wled to. I therefore, asthe organ of the State, feel! Peiiowship of the Churches by the Rev. Mr. Abbot of Worces- 
und to sustain the generous and liberal charecter of her| ter; Addre sto the Pr by the Rev Mr Bonrdman of West 
pople. Genunias Prayer by ‘a Re . Mr tk " ‘of M in + sag ™ 
Whatever may have been the errors of these individa- | vg F {Communicated 
s—whatever embarrassments and heart-burnings they Mr. Amos Buancnarn, was instalfed as Pastor of the Congre- 
ay have been instrumental in ecreating--however mischie- | gatiounl Church and Society in Lyodon, Vt.on the 9thinst. Ser- 
M4 >, , ) > . ord o i ol) 4 
pus they may have been, in working evil to the State,| ™0" by President Lord of Dartmouth Colleg 
’ 4 ° ‘ the 6th i eetinghor i 
themselves and the still more unfortunate Cherokees—| , ©" the 6th inst. the Meetinghouse in M 
been completely repaired and reformed in 
d whatever may have been the spirit which has influen-| jonor to the place, was dedicated to God 
d them to the course they have parsued—and however | 2% 16, by the Rey 
stinately they may have adhered to the counsel of  reggy ~s 1 Bak Bg Mem a tey Be. Gancet ef Gacienmetd: ¢ ; 
; ¢ ¢ e oe ker. 3 mon b . Osgo © pringfield ; from 
ei employers, aiders, and abettors, yet the present state} ‘Thes5. 2. Charge to the Pastor, by Dr. Cooley, of E. Gran- 
f things is such that itis enough—that they submit the| vilte; Right hand by the Rev. Mr. Nash, of Wintonbury, Conn. 
ase ‘* to the magnanimity of the State.” They shall a ae to the people by the Rev. Mr. Vermillye of W 
refure go free. And knew ye, that for and in conside- ” 
ion of all the foregoing circumstances, and many more | 
ich might be enumerated, | have theught proper to 
vit, and do, in virtue of the power vested in me by tire | 
Aestitation, hereby remit the further execution of the 
ence of the Court, against the said Samuel A. Worces- | 
and Elizur Butler, and order that they be forthwith 
rharged. | 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and | 
caused the seal of the Executive Department to be | 
affixed, this fourteenth day of January, in the year of | 
our Lord one thousand eight handred and thirty three, | 
and of American Independence the fifty seventh. 
Wixson Lum pPKIN. 
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Political. 


MR. CALHOUN’S SPEECH, 

We mentioned in our last the tenor of Mr. Calhoun’s 
speech on the President’s Message 
tion before his country is peculiar; and besides, as the 
bighest authority in favor of Nullification, his language 
respecting it will be read with interest. We therefore 
copy his speech entire, as reported in the National Intelli- 

gencer: 
y the Governor. in : Mr Calhoun then rose and said, that his object in taking 
Ruopom A. Greene, Becretary, the floor was not to make any remark on the motion which 


Having read the communications made to the Governor! Was immediately before the Senate 


What he was aboat 

the missionaries, and knowing the circumstances of 
e case, we do not hesitate to say that the above is one 
f the most unfair, most ungenercas, and meanest docu- 
ents, ever subscribed by a public functionary since the 
orld began. 


tirely out of order. But he would, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his situation, throw himself on the indal- 
gence of the Senate, for his pardon for the entire irrele- 
vance of the remarks which he should feel himself bound to 


** Magnanimity!!”” make, 


; He felt no disposition to notice many of the errors which 
the message contained in reference to the ducuments by 
which it was accompanied, but there was one which he 
should deem himself a recreant to his State, if he did not 
rise emphatically and promptly to notice. It was stated 
by the Chief Magistrate, in substance, that the movements 
made by the State of South Carolina were of a character 
hostile to the Union 


Here is another evidence of the necessity of putting our! 
ust in Heaven for the well-being of our country, and of 
arnest prayer that the happy institutions of which we} 
ow ourselves so unworthy, may not come to speedy and | 
tter ruin. We have come already te sucha pass, that 

1¢ best of men decline to prosecute the claims of acknow- | 
dged justice, for fear of the consequences of such a 
ourse to the public peace; and having made this sacrifice 
0 the iniquitous claims and guilty passions of others, are 

ewarded only with insult and abuse! 


} 


Was he right in this impression? 
If so, he would say that there was not a shadow of fuun- 
dation for such a statement. There was not a state in 
the Union less disposed than South Carolina to pat her- 
self in such attitade of hostility. But the grounds on 
which the President founds this reference were not less 
extraordinary than the inference itself. 

When he stated that hostile movements had been made, 
it was to be regretted that the President did not state the 
whole of the moveinents of this characte~ which had taken 
place. Before South Carolina had taken any position of 
a conflicting character, there had been a concentration of 
United States treops on two points, obviously for the pur- 
pose of controlling the movements of the State. One of 
these concentrations was at Augusta, and the other at 
Charleston 


Sometuine New.—But not therefore to be con- 
mned. New plans areto be devised and new 
easures pursued in all departments of doing good, | 
fore the whole world shall know and obey the 
uth. A religious newépaper was anew device a 
Ww years ago; aud who knows but this little pain, 
hlet may one of these years be looked to as the be-! 
inning ofan extensive department ef benevolent 
? Itis The Monthly Paper of the Essex Mid- 
le Association. It is a small—very small mouthly, 
ut large enough to answer very valuable purposes. 
t has been commenced by the members of the As- 
ciation, chiefly “to meet.local exigencies, and ex-! 
kencies which perhaps will prove to be but tempo- 
ary.” It is designed especially for members of 
hurches in connexion with that Association, where 
ere have lately been extensive revivals of religion | 
to guard them against dangers and lead them in| 


South Carolina had looked to nothing beyond a civil. pro- 
cess, and had intended merely to give effect to her oppo- 
sition in the form of a suit at law. It was only when a 
military force was displayed on her borders, and in her 
limits, and when the menace was thrown oat against the 
lives of her citizens, and of their wives and children, that 
they found themselves driven to an attitade of resistance. 
Then it was that they all prepared to resist any aggres- 
sion. 

But the President had also rested his inference on ano- 
ther ground. He had laid it down that the tribunal of the 
Supreme Coart of the United States was, in the last resort, 
the only arbiter of the ditference in the construction of the 
constitutionality of the laws. On this point there seems 
to have beef a great change in the opinwn of the Execu- 
tive within the last twelve months. ‘The President had 
not held this opinion in reference tu the resistance of the 
State of Georgia. A narrow river only divides the terri- 
tory of Georgia from that of South Carolina, yet on the 
one side, the power of the Supreme Court, as the arbiter 
in the last resort, is to be sustained; while on the other 
side the will of the Executive is to be supreme. 

But, if the Supreme Court was to be the arbiter, he 
wished to know in what manner the decision of that tri- 
bunal as to the constitutionality of the ‘Tariff law, as a 
measure of protection, was to be obtained? How was an 
issue to be made up?— This mode had already been tried 
in the case of Holmes, a citizen of Charleston, and the 
Court had declared its incapacity to act fur want of juris- 
diction, and refused to take cognizance of the subject. He 
wished to know why this cireamstance nad been sup- 
pressed—no, suppressed was too strong a term—forgotten 
in the message of the Executive. It will be remembered 
that when the bill of 1828 was introdaced, which had 
been justly called by the Senator from Massachusetts, a 
bill of abominations, a Representative from South Caroli- 
na had ineffectually e: deavoured to obtain an amendment 
of the title of it, so that it might bear on its face the char- 
acter of p tion which belonged to it. But it was sent 
abroad under a delusive and deceptive name. How, then, 
was South Carolina to try the question? Even if she had 
every reliance on the authority of the Saprome Coart, she 
could not obtain the jodgment of that Court. What course 
then was left for South Carolina but that which he had 
parsued? 


ul converts who have not openly professed their | 
uith, or the unconverted who arein a favorable) 
ate of mind to listen to the truth.—The thought | 
curred to us—perhaps it is too professional to be 


entioned—that had the sa ie articles been sent to| 


” : 
religious newspaper and circulated to the same ex- 


nt among those to whom they are especially ad-| 
ressed, they might have done 


quite as much good! 
lere, | 


extending their influence to other | 

arts of the State and ofthe country. But the plan 

dopted premises some decided advantenes, end med 
» glad to see the experiment tried, 


besides 


Teacnixe Pexmanstir.—Ifan annual saving of 33- 
00,000 hours of time can by any means be secured | 
w the pupils inthe N. England and N. York schools 
‘tween the ages of ten and sixteen yeare; and if any 
ie knows how it may be done; and ifan accountof 
e method is published; and if the publication is 
uly made known to those whose duty it is actually 





give effect to its lessons,—then the responsibility 

with these last, That it may not rest with us, we 
bvite the attenfion of parents, school committees, | 
nd especially of teachers, to an Essay on Teaching 

enmanship, iy Mr. Wittiam A. Avcort, lately | 
iblished by Lilly, Wait, Colman, and Holden, of | 
ms city. The author supposes that 375,000 pupils | 
h the schools in New England and New York, 

vend on an average two hours a day, for four | 
onths in a gear, in attempts to learn to write. | 
Half of that time or $3,000,000 hours annually, he) 


which was pointed out, and asked at an earlier period for 
a Convention of the States, in order to amend the consti- 
tation. South Carolina had been prevented from many 
applications on this subject. She had wished over and 
over agam to obtain a Convention, bat she uniformly found 
a fixed majority in both Houses against her. How, then, 


majority of two thi-ds of the twe Houses? 


confiiies ‘ circumstances, she made no application until the State 
rie “" be saved by proper attention to his) itself had declared it anconstitational, and the emergeacy 
ggestions. © proposes no quackery of a‘ new’| arose which called for it. 


‘improve!’ system of penmanship, but only gives) These were ail the remarks which he considered himself 


The officers and | 


| 
hile Granville, having 


Mr. Calhoun’s posi- | 


to say, therefore, would under parliamentary rule, be en- | 


Previous to this circumstance, the State of | 


It was also suggested in the Message of the Executive, | 
that the State ought to have resorted to the other remedy | 


was she to obtain the acquiescence of the constitutional | 
Under these | 


rs 6 = 


called on to make at this moment in reference to the er- 
rors «f ihe Message of the Executive. | 

lt was obvious that the country had now reached a 
crisis. It had been often said that every thing which lives | 
carries in itself the elements of iis own destruction. This 
principle was no less applicable to political, than to phy-| 
sical constructions, The principle of decay is to be found 
in our institutions: and unless it can be checked and cor- 
rected in its course, by the wisdom of the Federal Govern- 
ment, its operation will form no exception to the general 
course of events. —The only cause of wonder in his opin- 
ion was, that our Union had continued so long; that, at 
the end of forty-four years, our Government should still | 
retain its original form. He considered that to the great} 
event of 1301, the success of the party which had eleva- | 
ted Mr. Jefferson to the Presiuency, was mainly to be at- 
tributed this duration. Nothing bat the elevation of that | 
individual! had prevented the earlier termination of an ex-| 
periment. But the time had at length come when we are | 
required to decide whether this shall be a Confedeacy | 
any longer, or whether it shall give way to a consolidated | 
Government. He called on Senators solemnly to pause | 
and deliberate on this hnportant question. As he lived, | 
he believed that the conti of any ¢ lidated gov-. 
ernment was impossible. It must inevitably lead to a| 
tilitary despotism. At this moment, without having | 
been brought into contact with any adverse circumstances, 
without any conflicting causes, in a time of peace, and un-! 
der the influence of an unexampled prosperity, our Union 
stands on the eve of dissolution, or the verge of a civil 
wer. How was this?—Was it not attributable to the! 
powerful workings of the consolidating principle ? 

In this widely extended republic, there has heen of | 
necessity an active conflict of interests. In one portion a 
| system works beneficially which is found to be oppressive | 

in another portion. The system of protection is said to 
| epenate to the advantage of those parts of the country | 
| which are the strongest. Every one said so, and there-| 
| fore he was bound to believe so. Bot in the weakest por- 
| tions of the country, there was scafcely to be found one 
| who would not, if he bad the power, put down the sys-| 
tem of protection. There were thus different views on) 
both sides. How was this to operate? He intended, in| 
| nothing in which he should say, to make any personal ref-| 
| erences. It was his wish to argue the subject solely on) 
| philosophica: grounds. A President is elected and comes | 
| into power; bis policy necessarily conforms to that of the 
party by which he is chosen. [t cannot be otherwise. 
The Tariff party, for example, support as their cand-date 
a gentleman who is known to be in favor of their views. 
He did not condemn this. It was the natural and una- 
voidable course of things. The opposite side must then take 
up one as their candidate whose opinions on the sucject of | 
protection are less marked, but who may be sustained by a 

| portion of the Tariff party, because he is for that system | 
to a certain extent, and by a portion of the Anti-Tariff 
States, because he is less hostile to their interests than his | 
competitor.—By this combination, a triumph is obtained. | 
—He who comes into power, in this inanner, if he is pos-| 
sessed of any intelligence, can never be dislodged. How 
can he? | 
He takes a middle ground between the North and 

} the South. If one interest attempts to make a forward 
movement, the other side has occupied the ground. And 
by this means burdens to the amonnt of 30 millions with-| 
out the Post Office Department, and, including that De-| 
partment, 32 millions, are imposed on the country, under | 
the pretence of revenue—an amount considerably greaver | 
than the value of any single one of the great interests of | 
the country, exceeding the whole amount of the cotton) 
crop, or the entire value of the shipping interest. Thus 
identifying himself neither with Tariff nor anti-Tariff, 
Bank nor anti-Bank, Internal Improvement nor anti-In- 

| ternal Improvement, he cannot be dislodged. What is) 
the result? The system of oppression gees on.—The | 
weaker side sees it ia. a hopeless case, and makes resis- 

| tance. ‘The stronger still adheres to the system. The | 
| wniddle power is then thrown to the stronger side, and the| 
stronger calls in force, which puts down reason. ‘This was 
the process of consvlidaticn. Gentlemen might contend 
that this was not a question of consolidation. But it is} 
consolidation. And he could see no distinction between a 
consolidated government and one which assumed the right 
of judging of the propriety of interposing military power 
to coerce a State. | 
We (said Mr. C.) made no such government. South Car- 
olina sanctioned no such government. She entered the 
confederacy with the understanding that a State in the last 
resort, has a right to judge of the expediency of resistance 
to oppression, or secession from the Union. And for so 
| doing, it is that weare threatened to have our throats cut, 
and those of our wivesand children 
| I did not intend to use 











No; Igo too far 
The Chief 
Magistrate had not yet recommeuded so desperate a reme- 
| dy. ‘The present is a great question, and the liberties of 

the American people depend upon the decision of it. It 
, Was impossible that a consolidated government could ex- 
| ist in this country, It nevercan. Did I say in this coun- 
| try? It never can exist inany country. If any man would 

look into the history of the world, and find any 

case in which the governmen’ tm jority un- 
| cheeked by any constitutional restraints had lasted one 
century, he would yield the question. For himself he had 
been from his earliest life, deeply attached to the Union; 
and he felt with a proportionate intensity, the importance 
of this question. In his early youth, he had cherished a 
deep and enthusiastic admiration of this Union. He had 
loo ked on its progress with rapture, and encouraged the 
most sanguine expectations of its endurance. He stil! be- 
lieved that if it could be conformed te the principles of 
1798, as they were then constructed, it might endure for- 
ever. Bring back the government to those principles, and 
he would be the last to abandon it, and South Carolina 
would be amongst its warmest advocates. But depart 
from these principles, and in the course of ten years, we 
shall degenerate into a military despotism. The ery has 
been rated—* the Union is in danger.’ Ue knew of no 
other danger bet that of a military despotism. He would 
proclaim it on this floor, that this was the greatest danger 
with which it was menanced, a danger the greatest which 
any country had to apprehend. 

He begged pardon for the warmth with which he had 
expressed himself. Unbecoming as he knew that warmth 
to be he must throw himself on his country and his coan- 
trymen forindulgence. Situated as he was, and feeling 
as he did, he could not have spoken otherwise 


langaage so strong 


singie 


of absolute 


CONGRESS 
Measures against .Vullification. 
The Judiciary Committee of the Senate, to whom the 
President's Message relating to South Carolina was re- 
ferred, have reported a bill the leading provisions of 
which are as follows: 


The first section provides,that whenever, in consequence 
of unlawful obstructions, combinations, or menaces, it 
shali become impracticable to collect the duties in the 
usual way, in any district, the President of the U. States 
| may direct the removal! of the custom house to some secure 

place, either un land, or on board some vessel, where the 
} collector shall reside, and detain vessels and cargoes ar- 
riving, until the duties be paid: that in case of any at-| 
tempt to take such vessel or cargo from the custody of 
the proper officer, otherwise than by process issuing frorm 
the U. 8. Courts, the President may authorize the em- 
ployment of the land or naval forces, or the militia, to pre-| 
vent their removal, to protect such officer, and to suppress 
any armed or riotous assemblage opposing the execution of 
the revenue laws. | 

The 2d section extends the jurisdiction of the U. 8. 
Circuit Courts to all cases arising under the revenue laws, 
for which provisivn is not already made; and gives a 
party, sustaining*camage on account of acts done under 
these laws, a remedy by suit for damage in the U. 8 
Cirewit Courts in the district where the aggressor resides 
or is found. All property taken or detained under any 
law of the United States is declared to be irrepleviable, | 
and subject only to the orders of the U. States Courts; 
and its dispossession or rescue, or attempting of either, is 
declared to be a misdemeanor, punishable according to 
the 22d section of an act passed April 30th, 1790, 

Sy the 3d section, it is provided, that when a suit shall 
be commenced against any U. 8. officer in the Courts of 
any State on account of acts done under the laws of the 
Union, it may be removed to the Circuit Courts of the 
U. 8. and when no copy of the record and proceedings 
in the State Court can be obtained, upon such removal, 
authority is given for proceeding as in actions originally | 
broaght in the Circuit Courts, and on failure of so pro-| 
ceeding - for the rendition of judgment of non pros. against 
the plaintiff. 

The 4th section directs the mode of supplying the 
want of such copy, by affadavit or otherwise, and au-| 
thorizes the Circuit Courts to proceed with the record thus | 
supplied. | 

By the 5th section, the President, whenever officially 
informed that the execation of the luws is, or will be ob- 
structed by military force, or other unlawful means, too| 
great to be overcome by the civil power, is authorised to| 
issue his proclamation, requiring all such military or other | 
force to disperse; on failare of which, he may employ the 
land and naval forces, or the militia, to suppress it, and to | 
execute the law. | 

The 6th section gives authority to the Marshal, under | 
the direction of the judge for the district, whenever the | 
use of jails within the State is not allowed for the im- | 
| prisonment of persons arrested or committed under the | 
laws of the Union, to use other convenient places for that} 
purpose. By the 7th and last section, authority is given| 
| to any judge of the Supreme or District Court of the 

U. 8. to grant a writ of habeas corpus, in certain cases, 
and ordains a penalty for a neglect to make retarn, or a 
false retarn thereto 

Mr. Cathoun’s Resolutions 

After the warm discussion occasioned on the 2ist. by 
the bill from the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Calhoun, 
after some eloquent remarks, submitted the following 
| Resolations: 


| Resolved, That the people of the several States com- 
| Posing these United States, are united as parties to a 





— ree 


BOSTON RECORDER. 


a nr ee 
hitude of vaseeptible and attentive minds and | 


constitutional compact, to which the people of each Stat. ; 

ded as a separate and sovereign community, eac\s | 
binding itself by its own particular ratification; and that 
the Union, of which the said compact is the bond, is an 
Uniou between the States ratifying the same. 

Resolved, That the people of the several States thus 
united by the constitutional compact, in forming that 
instrument, and in creating a General Government to 
carry into effect the objects for which it was formed, dele- 
gated to that Government, for that purpose, certaiv 
definite powers, to be exercised jointly, reserving at the 
same time, each State to itself, the residaary mass of 
powers to be exercised by its own separate Government; 








and that whenever the General Covernment assumes 
the exercise of powers not delegated by the compact, 
its acts ere unauthorised, void, and of no effect; and 
that the suid Government is not made the final jadge of 
the powers delegated to it, since that would make its 
discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its 
powers, hat that, as in all other cases of compact among 
sovereign parties without any common judge, each 
has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of the in- 
fraction, ws of the mode and measure of redress. 

Resolved, That the assertions, that the people of 
these United Stites, taken collectively, as individnals, 
are now, or ever have been, united on the principle of 
the social compact, and as such, are now formed into 
one nation or people, or that they have ever been so 
united, in any one stage of their political existence; that 
the people of the several States, composing the Union, 
have not, a¢ members thereof, retained their sovereignty ; 
that the ullegiance of their citizens has been trans- 
ferred to the General Government; that they have part- 
ed with the right of Punishing treason, through their 
respective . State Governments; and that they have not 
the right of judging in the last resort, as to the extent of 
powers res rved, and of consequence, of those delegated; 
are uot Ohby wyhout foundation in truth, but are contrary 
to the most certain and plain historical faete, and the 
clearest deslactions of reason, and that all exercise of 
power om the part of the General Government, or any 
of its dey sartinents, deriving authority from sach erroneous 
assumptions must of necessity be unconstitutional; must 
tend directly and inevitably to subvert the sovereignty of 
the State:3; to destroy the federal character of the Union; 
and to near on its ruins a consolidated governinent without 
a const itutional check, or limitation, and which must 
necessar ily te minate in the loss of liberty itself. 

These Resolutions came up for consideration the next 
day (Jaa. 23,) when Mr. Grandy submitted the following 
as a sub stitute 


Resoived, That by the Constitution of the United 
States, certain powers are delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment, and those not de'egated nor prohibited to the 
States, ure reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
People. , 

2. Resolved, That one of the powers expressly granted 
by the Constitation to the General Government, and 
prohibited to the States, is that of laying duties on imports. 

3. Resolved, That the power to lay impost is by the 


Constitution wholly transferred from the State authorities | 


to the Geceral Government, without any reservation of 
power or ight on the part of the State. ~ 

4. Resolved, That the Tariff Laws of 1828 and 1832 
are exercis«'s of the constitutional power possessed by the 
Congress of the United States, whatever various opinion 
may exist as to their policy and justice. 

5. Resolced, That an attempt on the part of a State 
to annul an ect of Congress passed upon any subject ex- 
elusively cor fided by the Constitution to Congress, is an 
encroachmeiit on the rights of the General Government. 

6. Resolved, That attempts to obstruct or prevent the 
execution of the several acts of Congress imposing duties 
on imports, whether by Ordinance of Conventions or 
Legislative enactments, are not warranted by the Con- 
stitution, and are dangerous to the political institations of 
the country. 


The subject was then, with the concurrence of Mr. 


Calhoun, postponed till the next Monduy,—when the | 


aoti-nulliieation bill was to be taken up. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
Washington, Jan. \7. 
In the Senate [on the President's Message} “Ar. Calhoun 
spoke und t degree of excitement I have 
witnessed in parliamentary body. His whole frame was 
agitated. lis gestures, and countenance expressed things 
unuttereble, w! 


never before 


quite guaroed, and his speech quite specious 


sole topic of his conversation, and has thus been accumu- 
lating energies , to which, vesterday, he for 
had an Op) ortu aity to give birth tn public aT? 
est oratory 


the first time 
:very warm- 
vou ever witnessed in Baltimore, will give you 
bat a faint idee : 


of the manner in which words were utter- 
ed, that see 


nd to agitate Lun all over from head to foot, in the deliv- 
ory 

On the contrary, in the House of Representatives, Mr 
McDutlie arose: spoke as coolly 
as if speaking on the most inditferent subject in the world 
He rebuked the excitement, and said 
and no place to indalge it. 
contrast to Mr. Calhoun 

‘The passage of Mr 
ties i« daily beco ning 


the bill 


as if from aslumber. ine 


that was no time 
His mancer was a perfect 
[Baltimore Patriot. 
Verplanck’s bill to reduce the du- 
more doubtful. When 
und when its discussion com- 


more and 
was first re porte d, 


menced, it was not expected there would be more than | 


ten votes against it, in the New York delegation; it is now 
thought jority that del 
There have been so 


Am of egation will vote against 


nany changes in the Pennsyivania 
to induce the belief, there will not be over 


four or five in favor of the bil [.M. ¥. Daily Ade. 

Jan. 21 
T take pleasure in informing you that an accommodation 
of the ditliculties with South to take 
place immediately, and that the threatened effusion of 
bluod will be avoided. Mr. Calhoun has informed Me 
Clay and his friends, that if they will arrange a Tariff 
that will gradual 


delegation, as 


Carolina ts likely 


y bring the receipts of the government 


within its expenditures, he will pledge the concurrence of | 


South Carolia, 


dinance 


and 
‘This proposition Mr. Clay 
determined to 


the withdrawal of the obnoxious or- 
ind his frienda have 
accept for the prevention of bloodshed, and 
the preservation of the Union (PAil. Inquirer. 


——— 


Foreign. 





Paris dates to Dec. 10th have been received. The news | 


is of considerable interest. 
Seige of Antwerp 
Actual hostilities commenced on the 4th 
our news from Antwerp is only tothe 8th. ‘Lue French 


seem not to have met with such success as they expected. 


On the 4th an officer was despatched with a flag of 


truce to the citadel. He was the bearer of another sum- 
mons to Chasse to surrender; informing him at the same 
time that all was prepared on the side of the French, and 
that at 11 o'clock precisely their fire would commence ia 
case of refusal 
ready.—The moment was one of intense interest 


Put 
the suspense was not of long duration Athi 


o'clock, a 


cannon shot from Fort Montebello, followed by a tremen- | 


dous fire of artillery, announced that the bearer of the 
flag had brought back a negative from the Dutch Com- 
mander. During the remainder of the day the discharge 
of cannon was kept up in re gular succession, with great 
exactness. The Dotch answered with vigor, and the spec- 
tacle is described by the correspondents of the London 
press as ** horrible, but nevertheless grand. *’ 

Gen. Chasse, it 


is said, might have interrupted the 


progress of the French works, but neglected to avail him- 
7 
self of the advantage 


betweea Antwerp and Mechiin are said to have been 


almost blocked up with crowds of men, women and | 


children, fleeing trom the city. 
Throughout the whole of the Sth the attack was vigor- 


ously plied by the assailants. ‘They were encouraged by 


the presence of King Leopold, who was in the city, and | 


watehed the movements of both sides. Muskets 
as bombs, were discharged by the besieged without inter- 
ruption. All approach to the town by water was cat off, 
and General Chasse was deprived of all intercourse with 
his friends without the citadel. On the part of the Dutch, 
the loss is stated to be only 147, and that of the French, 
oniy 200 men. 

There was a report of the death of General Chasse, but 
it was not believed in Paris onthe 10th Dec. There was 
also a report that the citadel of Antwerp had surrendered 
bat it wants confirmation. 


as 


Frawnce.—The cholera had broken out again in Paris 
The correspondent of the Jonrnal da Havre, writes onder 
date of the 9th, that 159 cases of cholera had occurred 
that day. a 

The French ministers maintain a victorious position in 
the Chambers. The Belgian expedition, the seasonable 
capture of the Duchess de Berri, the attempted assassina- 
tion of the king, all have conspired to damp the hopes of 
the opposition, and strengthen the present cabinet The 
ministry brought the Chamber to issue on Monday evening 

Jec. 3d, by calling for its vote upon the address to the 
king. ‘The result was a decision in their favor of 233 
votes against 119, leaving the large majority of 114 for 
Court. 


A serious conspiracy had been discovereed at Rome, 
and numerous arrests made 

An English ship called the Rival, bound from the Clyde 
te Oporto, with 420 men on board destined for Don 
Pedro's army, was lost near Galway on the 4tb of Decem- 
ber, and every soul on board ished. 

Don M.guel has effected a loan on the Paris Stock Ex- 
change of 40,600,000 francs at 6 per cent., reimburseable 
at par in twenty years. 








The driver ofthe Eastern Mail, when 4 miles from 
Portland, night of 17th inst. discovered an alarming fire 
in his Stage. ‘There were 5 or 6 , all asleep, 
and it appears that the fire had commoanicated to the straw 
from a foot steve used by a indy passenger, and was bla- 
sing violently when discovered by the driver. 

Lieut. Robert B. Randolph has bean honorably ac- 
quitted by a Court of Enquiry, of the charges against him 
us the acting purser of the Java. 

Tn Baltimore, the number of deaths, during the year 
1832, was 3572! of which by cholera 853, consumption 
403, cholera infantam 322, sinall pox 72, intemperance 


A violent eruption of Mount Etna, took piace on the 
17th and 18th Nov. which destroyed Bronte, « town situ- 
ated nine leagues from Catania, and cootuining a popula- | 
tien of 10,000 persons. 





Domestic. 


Dratus 1x New Yorx 1% 1831.—Of the whole | 
nainber, (10,359) there died of apoplesy, S1, burned or 
scalded, 29; casualty, 72; CHOLERA, 3515; cuoiera | 
Morsus, 93; CONSUMPTION, 1415; convension,| 
501; prarRRHG@A, 104; dropsy, 130; pRrorsy iN) 
TRE HEAD, png Bon gms Det tea on — 49. Over the age of 100, eight. 

SCARLFT FEVER, ; “ Ry > hwes « >, i 

or croup, 179; INFLAMATION OF THE BOWELS, 196;| _ The fine print of the Deelaration of Independence, by 
do. in the brain, 99; INTEMPERANCE, 119; killed or | Co!- ‘Tremball, has been re-engraved in Paris. 

murdered, 3; MARASMUS, [77; MEASLES, 290; old | om 
age, 154; PERIPNEUMONV, 234; sMALL Pox, 89;/ 
STILLBORN, 384; suIcIDE, 29. F stead t “ 

The namber of deaths in January was 564; Febraary, | ; ~~ Jrom Europe. 

735; March, 545; April, 478; May, 515; June; 410; | An arrival at this port last evening, 30 days from 
July, 2,467,—of which by Cholera, 1,797; August, 262, | Dieppe brings the important intelligence that the citadel of 
ef which by Cholera, 1202; September 1,064,—of which |, 2 ution i Gee bh of 
by Cholera, 451; October, 586,—of which by Cho‘era, | Antwerp — surrendered to the French bea the 25t , 

63; November, 400; December, 389. Total, 10, 359. | December, after twenty days hard fighting. The im- 

Of the age of owe year or under, there died 1,922; be-| mense number of bombs thrown into the citadel had" 
tween one and two years, 830, between two and five| destroyed the provisions, &c., of the besieged. The 
years, 965; five and ten years, 450; ten and twenty, 433; | 
twenty and thirty, 1,397; thirty and forty, 1,617; forty | ~ 
and filly, 1,142) fifty und sixty, 705; sixty and seventy, | 000 men. ‘The loss of the Dutch not stated. 

489; seventy and eighty, 273; eighty and ninety, 109; | It was reported that the northern powers were adopting 


ninety anda hundred, 25; over a hundred, 2. Total, 10,-| measures to recover the citadel—which would of course 
359. 


It will be observed that the proportion of deaths in | 
middle age is unesually large; the Cholera having select- | 
ed the greater part of its victims from that description of | 
persons. | 

Of the whole number deceased, 3,200 were men, 2,-)| 
694 women, 2,463 boys, and 2,092 girls. ‘Total males, | 
5,663; females 4,696. Excess of males, 967. | 

Proportion of deaths to the whole population, rating it 
at 220,000, L in 21 1-4. 
at 210,000, Lin 34 1-2. } 

‘The namber of deaths im 1831 was 6,363; in 1830, 
5,537; in 1829, 5,094; in 1828, 5,181; in 1827, the 
same; in 1826, 4-973. [Journal of Commerce. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


French army is said to have lost in all no less than 18,- 


bring on a general war. 
tion, 


This, however, needs confirma- 





Marriages. 

Mr. Lindsey, Mr. Thomes Martin, to Mise 
Sarah Pagit; Mr. Charles Rice, to Miss Eliza Ann Waiker, both. 
of Charlestown; Mr. Asa Trask, to Miss Mary Jane Trasseil ; 
| Mr. George Beard, to. Miss Elien Aiken; Mr. Lucian Skinner, to 

Miss Celina, youngest. danghter of Mr. Galand Holmes. 

Iu Milton, Mr. John R. Dow, of Boston, to Miss Hannah in- 
gersol Kendall, daughter ef Mr. Jonathan K. of M.—In Hingham, 
Mr. Jolin Jacob, Jr. to Miss Martha Fearings—In Scituate, Mr. 
| Isaac L. Kennerson, of Hingham, to Mixs Mary Nichols 
| In West Springfield, Rev. Solomon W. Edsen, to Miss Ade- 
| line A. Moore, both of Montgomery. 
| In South Hadley, Rev. Alexander W. M’Clure, of Malden, to 
} 


In this city, by Rev 


In 1831, rating the population | 


~ = Miss Mary B. daughter of Rev. Vinson Gould. 
DveEvuinG 1n GrorGia.—The last Legislature re- 
pealed to the law of this State against Duelling. No oath | 
is required either by the principal or second, on taking an | 
office, that they have never been in any way concerned | 
| in these affairs of honor, and those who have been, are 
| discharged from all the disabilities thereby incurred. 
Hereafter, fighting a duel shall be a high misdemeanor, 
| punished on conviction, by confinement for not less than 
| four nor more than eight years in the Penitentiary. | 
| 


[Georgia Courier. 




















Deaths. 


In this city, Mixes Sarah Payne, age Thomas Cobarn, 17, 
only son of the lute Mr. Thomas C.; Mise Catharine Bell, dangh- 
ter of the late Dea. Wm. Bell, 603 Mrs. Caroline Cook, Jr. wile 
of Zehedee Cook, Jr. Esq, 28 

ln Weymouth, 17th inst. Mrs. Emily, wife of Mr. 
Shaw, 27.—In Holliston, Janoary Sd, Mr. Amos Marsh 

In Missouri Territory, kidled:in a skirmish with the Indians, 
Hurrison G. O. Moore, , 23. 


In New Haven, Dec 


Nathaniel 
. 42 


of this 


Sist Mas. Cuartorre Duranp, widow 
} of Mason A. Durand, who Iately died in India.—and daughter 
: ‘i ° | of " ‘ Mrs. Durand was an active, aseful 
7 > 7- & >RISON.-—/ rding to. Mr Abram Bradley r 1 as a 4 
Mount Preasantr Strate Priso Acco dir gt Christian. Even from her youth she had been ardently engaged in 
the annual report of the inspectors the amount received by | jj works of benevolence nal charity. Mer death was that of 
the agent for the support of the prison during the year, (in| the righteous—full of joy wud hope and peace, We do not mean 
vis mately 4 hod le 
cluding a balance in his hands at the commencement of the | 10 eulosise indiscrimir rere ull whodie in New Haven, But 
, i a ia . 279 “ f this | God in his mysteriogs Providence, has in a time of geveeakhealth 
year of $3,366 16,) is stated at $72,301 16. Oft 13) removed by death seven adult members from the same charch 
sum there has been expended the sum of $68,051 83, leuv-| during the mouth of December; more we presuine than have 
ing a balance in the hands of the agent of $4,249 33 | died in all the rest of the year, and we believe, in the last two 
‘ > he 2 " J A 
The number of convicts at the prison on the 30th Sept. | 
1831, was 980 


vears. Some of these have been eminently pions, and better. 
Received from that time to the 30th Sept. 1832, 289 


prepared for a caange of werlds than Many who are spared to 
commence another vear, to see if they will bear fruit—Re/. Inted. 
In Dauphin Co. Pa. Charles E. Maench, a sative of Germany, 
where he served in the army, and was one of the guard that con- 
1269 ducted Lafiyette to the prison of O)mutz. 
9 | 
Discharged daring the year by expiration of sen- 
tence, 7 - - - - - 133 
Deceased, - - . - - 153 


Pardoned, - - - 28 READING, with sivty-seven engravings. : ; 
120 THE CHILD'S SECOND BOOK OF SPELLING AND 





NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SERIES of lutroductery School Rooks, by H. L. Barnum. 
A THE CHILDs T BOOK OF SPELLING AND 


"Transferred to Arburn, : ‘ 





vile, as you will observe, his language is | 


For two | 
years past, Mr. Calhoun has made nullification almost the | 


med to come from Mr. Calhoen’s inmost soul, | 


} 
of Dec. and 


The French had 103 guus placed and | 


On the day of the attack the roads | 


well | 


3 READING, connected with the elements of Writing—with My - 
five engravings 

— 437, THE CINEDS THIRD ROOK OF SPELLING, READING 

—__.. | AND WRITING, connected with Nameration and Mensuration ; 

832 with my gravings. Being an easy tutroduction to Arith- 
w=) metic and vy 

rIRST : OF GEOGRAPHY, CONNECTED WITII 

PELLING, READING AND WRITING. Hlastrated by thirty 


nnd 1 aeh) 


Escaped during the prevalence of the cholera, 


Remaining Sept. 30, 1832. - - ° 


Criminat Reporr.—The report of the Attorney | 

} General of the Commonwealth, made according to the) ™ 
requirement of the law last winter, has just been published 
The whole namber of crimes and misdemeanors, which | 
have come ander the cognizance of the Courts, from June | 
1 to October 31, is 522, on 401 of which bills were re- 
turned by the Grand Juries. Of those cases, on which 
bills were found 80 were in the county of Suffolk—55 in 
Norfoik and Worcester—55 in Hampshire, Franklin, 

| Han pden and Berkshire —58 in the southern counties—43 

in Essex—and 134 in Middlesex. In 212 of the cases, 


hbeauti(ul engravings 
‘The Author's leading principle is association; impart- 
ing ideas in the most nataral and expeditious manner, by 
representations of visible familiar objects. The system 
begins with the most simple words in the English language, 
ind progresses step by step to the higher branches of study, 
keeping up @ constant review of the matter in each pre- 
ceding book. Mach cou'd be said upon the peculiar mer- 
its of these books, were it necessary. They are cheap, 
| interesting, and inviting to the eye. It is designed to at- 
the defendants were convicted, in 32 acquitted—the re- tract attentien, elicit thought, engage curiosity, encourage 
mainder are wnder continuance for trial. Of the convic-| inquiry, and excite reflection, upon natural prtyeiples 
tions, 60 were fur larceny, simple and aggravated—1 for F Family Lyceum, edited by Josiah Holbrook.) 

. " ks have recently been prapared by H. L 
arson—46 for assualt and battery—4 for selling lottery which. must be an acquisition to the means of edaca- 
tickets—3 for barglary—5 for adultery —3 for rape—50 nb. They are in a connected series and founded upon the origi- 
on the license law—and 2 for forgery. T 


m the 


* Four Schoot Ror 
Barnum, 
t 
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wers and natural progress of mind he first number 
the series addresses itself to the faculties of children which 
i is well designed to call their facul- 
privcipal faculties here recognized are the 
d tation, aided by the most ready in- 
iz—the eve more than ear 
step further in exercising 
’ » their aid another 
the hand, it leads them in fu 


PRovipENT ist Manifest themsel 
2 ties Into exercise The 

ers of observation 
ements for that pur 
The second nuaiber g 


InstiruTion For Savinos.—The 
last semi-annaal report of the Treasurer of this Institution 

| made the 14th inst. It appears that since the last meeting | ** 

| (ia July) the namber of deposits is 4411, the amount re- 
ceived $223,937, of principal paid $206,835 34; and 


vse 
es ¢ these 
instru- 


letters and other 


\ tne sot children | s 


ming 
| 1632 new accounts have*heen opene d, and 951 closed 
So great an amount of business hus never been done in 
six months.— Excellent opportunities for investment have 
| occurred through the whole period, and by the accompa- As these bo 
| nying account current the new accumulating fund appears | *'*° Pow' 
| $9071 31, a sutlicient gain for one h lf year } 


rth numbers « inte exercise the power of 
par no and reflexion, which is d by combining words and 
sentences, the elementar yvrincipl Geography, &c 
elementary and progres- 
are calculated by evercis 
jon to the subjects bath of the 
ustraction and entertainment 
ed alike for schools and tami- 
2 them to the notice of our rea- 


are founded upon the 
sof human mind, ihe 
power 


ad thee 


Ausurn Prison.—The report of the inspectors of 
| the State Prison at Auburn, N.Y 


has just been present- 
ed td the Senate of that State 


s and teachers 

CARTER, HENDEE & CO 

n itte« ! others, interested in Fd- 
examine the above. Copies fur- 


Jan. 30 


The earnings of the con- 
£41,734 47; and the ex- 
penditures for the general support of the prison at $38,305 

31, leaving a balance in favor of the prison of $3,52s8- - iden aes wae 
16. The namber of convicts at the commencement of COMMUNICANT’S MANUAL, 

i the vear, was 646; received during the year 192; dischar- | q EVOTIONAL EXERCISES, prayers and hymns, more par- 

1} . — , mann 115. t 1 e t t if ec of communicants, with a short 

gee by ‘ Xpu wu mo sente nce 5, by pardon 27, one by : nd obligation of the Lord's 
order of the Sapreme Court and 27 by death; leaviv gat\ s SIMPKINS, Court street 
the prison on the Ist inst. 683 The 200 new cella are roe Gwe ot 
completed, and were occupied by convicts 
inst 


| viets for the year, is stated at 


1 euction ou alur 
per Just iby teal t 5.4 
This is chiefl ' the most able, elo 
" i t aud pious writers in the F ts snguage 
on the Ist) iy Ken. Dr. Johnson, Zollikuffer and others 
« HISTORY OF ARMENIA 
‘ t ems ROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 Washinogton street, 
. have t son sie . 
: RESEARCHES or rue Rev. £. Surrn ann Rev 
To the churches connected with the Camberland, Me.) DWIGHT IN ARMENIA: including a J meney q 
— as ens Minor, and into G and Persia, h » Visit to the Nesto- 
( onference, there were added in 1831, 783 members; in ‘ : i" ~ J > Bee . eal *. ie ony * EN 
1832, only 288. . in Beard of Commissionviers tor 
We learn from the Vermont Telegraph, a Baptist paper : a In two volumes, With a Map of the Coun- 
| that the Rev. Mr. Maclay, of New York, is engaged in! 
| preparing an edition of Henry, ** with such alterations 


Py Boston, 
Miscellaneous und for ont 

H.G.0 
throagh Asia 


Jumes possess oncommen interest. They have 
t ' st commendable tenture—strict histories! and 
| on the subject of the Abrahamic Covenant and Bap- : oy mir! bs . yy oe operon 
} 4 . nore relinnee may be placec 
tism as to suit it to the wants of the Baptist denomi- were the ancient seats af 
nation.’ ei by many classical and sa- 
ecommend these volumes to 

t that they will receive much grat- 


The regions 


The sam of five handred dollars has beea sent anony- 


mously from Virgiuia, to be divided between the Ameri- 


ification and 
can Bible and ‘Tract Societies. 


their per 


[Amerwan Quarterly Register for Feb 





The Connecticut Observer says . ‘* A missionary writes 
us from the Western Reserve, ‘ Nineteen friends of the 
Temperance cause in Kutland and Chagrin, have lately 
bought the distillery owned in Kirtland, to destroy or ap- 
propriate it to another purpose.’ the 


NEW COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 
BY ZEUNER 
BREWSTER, 47 Washington street, 


t cation, and 


WROCKER & 
mve ina 


press, A 


Boston, 
will seon issve from 
entitled, THE ANCIENT LYRE 
extensive selection of the on! and 
. * Majesty, Chester, Wan 
Paris, &c. &e., newly ar- 
iriows, and a large nom 
the various Public Occa- 


t Pieces, 


yurse ¢ 
new Mux Book 
A new Church has been organized in Springfield, on 
the principle of entire abstinence from ardent spirit 

Mr 
Messrs 


bel, damages $7000 


Buckingha 


Johnson, editor of the Christian Soldier, has sued 
Hill & Barton, editors of N. H. Patriot. for a li- he ch Melodies Sel 

Mr. Hill was arrested at 11 0'- ne ha 

clock, on Tursday evening bust at the Tremont House, 

and gave bail 


and 
nt wn with small notes.) by 
street Church, and tothe Han- 


composed 


imist te Park 
ciet 1 Bos 


The suit ts brought in consequence of an : t ‘ t 
article in the Patriot, referring tov Johnson, headed, ** Look 
out for a knave,’’ and calling him *‘ a vagrant and vaga- 
bend."’ 


ared with much care, 
wl 
Havi 


alteration 


amd with @ 
expects such a work as the 
a been sterewty ped, it will 
sa much objected to by 
¢ sanetion and approba- 
ety of Boston Jan. 3% 


¢ pu with ¢ 
. . of the 

The Rhode Island American says—* anedition of six 
thousand of the Letters of John Quincy Adams on Ma- 


sonry and Anti-Masonry, to which is annexed a Portrait 


Musical Protessional Soe 


NEW BOOKS, 


WOR Sale by PEBKINS & MARVIN, 114 Washington street, 
of Freemasonry, by John C. Spencer, has jast been pub- i Bonaparte’s Vovage to St. Helena, Comprising the Diary 
lished It is understood that this edition is for gratuitous ‘" Rear Adi ral Sir George ( ockt during his passage from 
' - Englan t na im 1615, from the original manescript, in 

distribution and circulation among the citizens of this | pie hand writing of dis private secretary 
State.”* FLINT’S LECTUGES 

ot try, the 

ries i Arts, My Tin 
LASY LESSONS FOR LI 


Natural History, Ge 


Lectures upon 
icant team, and interesting d.s- 


A writer in the Natchez Journal calealates that there - 
| are between 7,000 and 8,000 children in that State, of a 
suitable age,to attend common schools, who receive /itt!« 
or no education 


oth Flint 
ARNING (ue French Language, se- 


{ ‘ « prove thors 
BOY'S AND GIRLS LIBRARY of osefol 


and entertaining 
No. & The Sou of « Genios. 


By Mrs. Hofland. 
Jan. W. 


rwle 

The North Carolina paper states that the bill to extend New Edition 
the jurisdiction and laws of the state over the Indian terri- 

| tory within her limits, was rejected on its second reading 


in the House of Commons, by a vote of 82 to 21 que 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
YOUNG CHRISTIANS GUIDE, 


tions, Ca *. a 


or Suitable Direc- 
. gements TO THE Beniever, 
the D e life, by Charles Buck; with 
-to whieh are added, “ Direc- 
a Religious Life 
Young Persone. 


Joth branches of the legislature of Pennsylvania have 
| by nearly an unanimous vote, directed their Senators and I 
Kepresentatives in Congress to oppose the bill to reduce : TH E st 
| the tariff. 1 Rev. He Ware. Jr ne Lire oF 
A State Convention for the reform of the Constitation ENGLISH PROSE WRITE RS. Vo 

of Maryland, is now sitting in Baltimore. About one han- | me Hagh Laumer—wt 
dred delegates are present 


t bile ©. the author 


Edited by the 
THE Saviour 

Vil—coniaining Select 
ome account of the suthor 


ST. HELENA; 


ree Cockburn 


sone just come 
NDAY LIERARY te 
\ eh, 


nons, by 
this writings 
BON APARTE'’S YOVAGE 
the Diary of Rear Admira Ss 


saze from I 


™ 


comprising 
Ge 


juring his pas 
+ in 1815, from the eriginal man- 
t. in the b writing of * private secretary 
For sale by PEIRCE & PARKER, 9 Corehet Jan. 9 
has been chosen a Senator to Con- " - 
j IGE'’S FA . b 
gress, by the Legislature of Maine, for six years from the | DODDRIDG MILY EXPOSITOR 
| 5 } NEW of this excellent wark, is in « 
third of March next : state of mat the Boston, Type and SMerentyoe 
Hon. Ashur Robbins has been reelected to the U.S Foundry. To be Nisked by J. 8. & C. Adams and I Bol 
Senate in Rhode Island. He bad 41 votes. Mr.'E. R. Pot-| word of Amherst, Mass. whch ix designed, in alt respects, to he 
> executed after of the late Englie® edition, in one large 
ter 25, and Mr. D. J. Pearce, 12—on the first trial iperial volume, Octave, and page for page with the medcel. The 
A fire at Natchez, 28th ult. destroyed every building on| wor’ it is expected will be completed and ready for Subscribers 
‘ : the month of September next The pablic 
both sides of Commercial Row, to Syeamore Alley, except 
two among which was the Catholic Chorch, and the Bank 
of Mississippi.—Loss $30,000—no insurance 


~ evecation of the work wi correspon, with —, 
shove made, and that r nines willbe spared to reneer 
tiew satisfactory to al! classes of parc hasers. 
- 7 _ A Biographical sketch of Dr. Daddridge, with an Sppropriate 

We regret to learn that the T yphas Fever is prevalent treduction to the Commentary is expected from the pen of 

hoth at Quebec and Montreal. The number of sick at bt ene | Srever of the Theol ye -_ PT) 
. sobetitut ww t intre , 

both places in the hospitals is unusually great, and several) & ~— a ee 1.8. &C. ADAMS, 
cases exist at private lodgings.—'The morality has not hith- | iw L 
erto been severe. [Albany Argus. | - SLACKING AND oe 

The Boston Traveller states that the stearn-cuaches de- | ay + eswe eatin in that 
signed for the Salem Turnpike are to be from 4 to 6 in nam-| WYOROR quality, put mp i= any sized pauciagen thet oer 
ber, to accommodate from 20 to 30 passengers each, and) wanted. and in printe order for shipping . 
to vary in speed from 12 to 17 miles an hour. They are | 


Db 
Amherst, Jan. 90, 1993 BOLTWOOD. 
ALso,—Norcross’s Liquid Ink, in varwe ited Bottles, and by 
to be in readiness as soon as possible, and are to be con-} ‘he Gailog, wrarsansed equal ES Guaiiy to cay bind sow 0A ie 

structed in a splendid manner. 


Sas PE CaNRAEN es ae Wer 


Jaw 


| Hon. Arnold Naudain ( Anti- Jackson) has been re-elect. ' 
ed a Senator of the United States from the state of Dela- 
| ware, for six years from the 3d day of March next. 


Ethe> Shepley, Esq 
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Lines the Burying-Place for Patients who have 
Died of Cholera; a pleasant eminence in Sheffield 
Park. 


opening itself to the enterprise of free white laborers, 
with a majority of the country opposed to slavery, 
with an increasing moral influence bearing down 
on the systera, with an actual depopulating process 
going on at the South by the emigration of whites 
to the west and with the essential miseries of the 


He weuld view the Christian religion in its relat ons 
to the mind and soul of man; the manner in w'nich 
it hes affected these in different ages, countries, and 
individuals; the hiudrances which have existe:d to 
counteract its benign effects; and then also the ex- 
ternal mauifestations of these influences and these 


RECORDER. 


MORTALITY IN BOSTON FOR 1832. 


The tidings from the grave which the new 
year brings with it, assume, the t year, an 
unusually serious aspect. The number of deaths 
peat last year is reported at 1761, which is 
more 


ence of great mortality among them, and that the pub- 
f bed deseveed be: 


ic Wagons them, while distant at least 250 
miles fom their new country. 

P. S.—Nov. 29th—Recent intelligence is more fa- 
vorable, with respect to the cholera among the emigrating 
Choctaws. 


No. 5 VOL. XVI. 


RICHARDSON’S LAURINIAN SYS 
Taught in Forty Lessons. 
Acapemy 25 Joy's Buitpine. 
R. RICHARDSON, Professor of Penmanship, 


° e 
by the very flattering manner in which he is onan 
patronized during his stay in this city, and being an — 


TEy | 


serve that continued patrenage, intends forming Shee \ 
in Waitixe, through the Winter. The reason Ms ne 
these Classes, is, that he wishes to encourage that B. . 
Science which has remained so long in obscurity, ond Fancy 
that every young man who wishes to become in any ne he 
nent in whatever he undertakes, will be induced to lg te, 
prove in that useful branch of education. He presum, sang 
lie are sufficiently aware of the superiority of this Sy. Ne 
all others, for acquiring a very rapid, round, Mercanin te 
suited to the counting-house, the student, and the oc. 
also, to young masters and misses; and he woy BOL lety 
assure them that they can always RETAIN it. 





system, that such property should rise in value, or 
even be wo ing. 

A Virginian will tell you that “all the sources of 
economical prosperity” in his State are poisoned by 
slavery. In detail. I. There is au inertness of 
most of the springs of prosperity. 2. Free labor 
cannot coexist to any extent with slave labor. The 
white man feels mortified and degraded at the idea 
of luboring with the slave; he is therefore utterly 


hindrances, both in private and public life and in 
doctrine, as they are exhibited in the hi of the 
visible church. It will be apparent, that this is a 
fur loftier eminence, from which to survey the field 
of ecclesiastical history, than has commonly been 
gained; and that viewed from this elevated point; 
the field expands into pects of unlimited. extent 
and overwhelming interest to the Christian student. 


y 22 per cent than that of the preceding. 
The deaths Or 1831 avera 28 per week; those 
for 1832, 84. A part of this increase is no douht to 
be attributed to the augmentation of inhabitants, 
which, for the year, is probably not far from 3 per 
cent; that is, if we suppose the ratio of increase 
from 1820 to 1830 to ee continued unchanged. 
The increase of mortality, therefore, on the same 
number of inhabitants, is about 19 per cent. Neg- 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. 
In death divided from their dearest kin, 
This is “a field to bury strangers m;”” 
Pugeeite lie here of families bereft, 
Like limbs in battlegrounds by warriors deft; 
‘A sad community !—whose very bones 
Might feel, methinks, @ pang to quicken-stones, 
And make them from the depth of darkness cry, 


Tue Way or TrawsGressorns 1s Harp.—So 
thought a middle aged man who tottered into the Police 
Court on Friday last, and seated himself with his hat on. 
He was reminded by an officer of the Court, that he must 
be uncovered.—** | won't,”’ said the veteran. ‘* You 
shall’’ said the officer,”’ or I will make a complaint against 


you.”’ Til save you that trouble,"’ replied the veteran: ald party 
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«Oh! is it nought to you, ye passers by! 
When froin its earthly house the spirited, 
Our dust wight not be * free among the dead?’ 
Ah! why were we to this Siberia sent, 
Dooww'd in the grave itself to binishment?”’ 
Shaddering humanity askse—** who are these? 
And what their sin?’’—They fell by one disease! 
(Not by the Proteus maladies, that strike 
Man into nothingness—not twice alike;) 
By the blue pest, whose gripe no art can shun, 
No force unwrench—out-singled-one by one; 
Wien like a timeless birth, th» womb of Fate 
Bore a new death, of unrecorded date, 
And doubtful name. Far east its race began, 
‘Thence round the world pursued the western sun; 
The ghosts of millions following at its back 
"Whose desecrated graves betray’d their track; 
*On Albion's shore, unseen the invader stept: 
Secret, and swift, and terrible it crept; 
At noon, at midnight, seized the weak, the strong, 
Asleep, awake, alone, amidst the throng, 
Kill'd like a murder; fix'd its icy hold, 
And wrung out life With agony of cold, 
Nor stay'd its vengeance where it crushed the prey, 
Bat set a mark, like Cain’s, upon their clay, 
And this tremendous seal impress'd on all, 
** Bury me out of sight, ard out of call.’ 
Wherefore ne filial foot this turf may tread, 
No kneeling mother claspsher baby’s bed, 
No maiden unespoused, with widow’'d sighs, 
Seek her soul’s treasure where her true love lies; 
—Allstand aloof, and gazing from afar, 
Look on this.Mount as on some baleful star, 
Strange to the heavens, that with bewildering ligkt, 
Like a lost spirit, wanders through the night. 
Yet many a mourner weeps her fall’n estate, 
In many a home by them left desolate; 
Once warm with love, and radiant with the smiles 
*Of woman, watching iafants at their wiles, 
‘Whose eye of thought, while now they throng her 
knees; 
Pictures far other scene than that she sees, 
For one is wanting—one, for whose dear sake, 
Her heart with very tenderness would ache, 
As now with anguish—doubled when she spiee 
In this his lineaments, in that his eyes, 
"In each his image with her own commix'd, 
And there at least, for life, their union fix'd. 
Humanity again asks, ‘* Who are these? 
Ard what their sinsi’’—They fell by one disease! 
But when they knock'd for entrance at the tomb, 
Their father’s bones refused to make them room 
Reeoiling Nature from their presence fled, 
As though a thunder bolt had strack them dead; 
“Their cries pursued her with the thrilling plea, 
“* Give us a little earth for charity!”’ 
She lingered, listened; all her bosom yearn'd; 
The mother’s pulse through every vein return’d, 
Then, as she halted on this hill, she threw 
Her mantle wide, and loose her tresses flew. 
** Live!”’ to the slain she cried: ** My children, live! 
This for an heritage to you I give; 
Had Death consumed you by the common lot, 
Ye, with the multitude, had been forgot. 
Now through an age of ages ye shall not.”’ 
Thus Nature spake!—and as her echo, I 
Take up her parable, and prophesy: 
Here, as from spring to spring the swallows pass, 
Perennial daisies shall adorn the grass; 
Here the shrill skylark build her annual nest, 
And sing in heaven, while you serenely rest; 


‘Qa trembling dewdrops morn’s first glance shall shine, | 


Eve's latest beams on this fair bank decline. 

And oft the rainbow steal through light and gloom, 
To threw its sudden arch across your tomb; 

On you the moon her sweetest influence shower, 
And every planet bless you in its hour 

With statelier honors still, in Time's slow round, 
Shall this sepulchral eminence be erown'd; 

Where generations long to come shall hail 

The growth of centuries waving inthe gale, 

A forest landmark, on the mountain's head, 
Standing betwixt the living and the dead; 

Nor, while your language |nsts, shall travellers cease 
To say, at sight of your memorial, * Pence!’ 














averse to it, and cc veatly not only abstracts 
from society the virtues of industry but inflicts upon 
it the vices of idleness. 3. “ Agriculture is the 

basis of national wealth.’ Now any system of 
agriculture, it is well known, instead of improving 
deteriorates under the labor of slaves. ‘They du as 
little work us possible; do it carelessly; they are 
wasteful. 4, It isouly arich and inexhaustible soil that 
ean bear slave labor. Lands of moderate fertility, 
as in Virginia and other Southern and Western 
States, do not repay the expense of the labor of 
Slaves. 5. Slavery is incompatible with a dense 
white population, which is the strength of a ——: 
6. Slaves ure not (in the opinion of the South, 
which whether correct or uot leads to the same 
practical results) fit for the business of manufactures, 
7. Slaves, while they make but coarse mechanics 
themselves, generally contrive to do that work for 
the plantations, an thus drive out skilful and 
ingenious mechanics, who by absence are a loss to 
any community, 8. Slave labor is dearer than free. 
Slaves have a direct interest in doing and saving as 
little as possible, while free laborers have a direct 
interest in producing and saving as much as possi- 
ble. “ The individual who depends on hired labor,” 
says Mr. B. B. Edwards in a recent lecture, “ can 
procure that labor according to the season of the 
year,or the nawre of the crop,but he who depends on 
slave labor must maintain the same number of slaves 
at all seasons of the year, whether he needs their 
services or not. The annual cost of a slave inclu- 
ding the interest of the noney at whieh he is valued, 
in Virginia, is equal to the sum at which a free 
laborer can be hired in the western counties of that 
State. Dr. Cooper of 8S. C. estimates the labor of 
a slave to be two thirds that ofa free man. It would 
of course be cheaper by one third to employ hired 
than slave laborers.” Mr. Niles of Baltimore says, 
slave labor is profitable nowhere in Maryland. 
Millions of acres of land have been exhausted by 
slaves. 9. From slave States the whites every year 
emigrate, but are succeeded by no white emigrants. 
It is all out of but no into. In four months of 1829, 
8000 persons passed through Charlestown, Vir. on 
their way to the West. In 1851, 1200 persons 
removed from the single county of Nelson. The 
estimated value of real estate in Virginia in 1817 
was $206,000,000; in 1829, $96,000,000, Finally, 
‘© Slavery,” says Mr. Harrison (a Virginian) in the 
last number of the A. Q. Review, from whom many 


of the above ideas are derived, “ begets inevitably a | 


train of habits and opinions, which to say the least, 
are destructive of all those springs of prosperity 
which depend on economy frugality and enterprise.” 

Mr. Marshall of the [Virginia] House of Dele- 
gates, said: “It is ruinous to the whites, retards 
improvement, roots out an industrious population, 
banishes the yeomanry of the country, deprives the 


spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, the | ’ ‘ 4 € 
| sentation, applied to the true delineation of real 


carpenter, of employment and support. The father 
instead of being richer for his sons, is ata loss to 
provide for them. Labor of every species is dis- 
reputable, because performed mostly by slaves. 
Our towns are stationary, our villages almost every 
where declining, and the general aspect of the 
country marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless 
population, who have no interest in the soil and 
care not how much it is impoverished, If eultiva- 
ted by free labor, the soil of Virginia is capable of 
sustaining a dense population, among whom labor 


would he honerable, and where the busy hum of | 


men would tell that all were happy and that all 
were free.” 

Now can any absurdity equal that which supposes 
it either the interest or the ohject of slaveholders 


even to possess such miserable property as this, 


much less to attempt the vain task of forcing a value 


on it, by sending ont free blacks to Liberia, or 


emancipating their slaves for that purpose ? 


-But let it be granted as a general proposition that | 


in proportion as the colored population is removed 
from the country, the value of the slaves that re- 





| ie pages of Scott their magic eharm. 
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No ordinary training or qualifications would enable 
the historian to do justice to his subject, regarded 
in this light. This Neander felt; and he has, there- 
fore, shaped the studies of his lite accordingly. His 
first step was to make himself acquainted with the 
facts and the spirit of Christianity, frem the origi- 
ginal sources; and with these, as developed in the 
New Testament, no man is probably more familiar. 
The next point was to become in like m inner ac- 
quainted with the views and character of those to 
whom Christianity was presented; in o-der to be 
able to estirnate in what manner it would probably 
be received, the modifications which it would under- 
go from the influence of preconceived opinions and 
former feelings, and the nature of the objections 
and hindrances which it would have to encounter. 
‘The sources of all this information may be classed 
under three heads,—the national views and philoso- 
phy of the Jews atthe time of eur Saviour’s ap- 
pearance, a knowledge of which is to be drawn 
chiefly from the Bible and the Jewish w1 iters; the 
philosophical views and moral state of the heathen 
world, which, so far as they stand in relat i6n to the 
history of the Christian religion, are to be found in 
the lives and writings of those who emt raced, or 
rejected, or modified Christianity, viz. the early 
teachers and fathers of the church, the schools of 
philosophy, and the ancient heretics; and lastly, at 

a later age, the various speculative and practical 
systems, both orthodox and heterodox, which sprung 
up in the bosom of the church itself, and which are 

recorded in the numerous decrees and intertainable 

discussions of friends and foes in the middie ages. 

None of these sources have been overlooked by Ne- 
ander. Endued with great sagacity and a memory 
of prodigious power, and trained to habits of iron 
diligence, he ie studied, to a greater extent and| 
with larger results than any man now living, all the | 
works of the fathers and other ancient writers, asalso 
all the writings of the middle ages, which have any 

bearing upon either the external or internal history of | 
the Christian religion. He has entered into their very 

spirit, and made himself master of all their stores. | 
These are points on which there is no question | 
among the scholars of Germany, of any sect or) 
name, What Neander aftirms upon any subject 

connected with such studies, comes with the weight 
of the highest authority; because itis understood | 





| and known to be the result of minute personal in-| 


vestigation, united with entire candor and a per-| 
fect love of truth, 
The character of bis writings corresponds to such 

a course of preparation, They are not a mere narra- 
tive of the actions of persons and the progress of 
events; but they bring before the reader the very 

persons themselves, as thinking, speaking, acting, | 
in all their living power and energy; their thoughts | 
become visible to us, their very words are repeated | 
to us, their actions take place as it were before our 
eyes. It is the same graphic power of vivid repre-, 


character and history, which gives to the hal histor- 
His succes- | 
sive writings all serve to mark the progress of his | 
studies; while at the same time they have laid open | 
views and treasures of ancient things. | 

In aspecial manner he was the first to introduce 
light and order into the chaos of the Gnostic sys- 
tems, All bis previous works have also served di- 
rectly if not intentionally, as preparatory to the 
great work on which he is now laboring, his Gen- 
eral History of the Christian Religion and the 
Church Besides all this, he has wow been for 
twenty years constantly leeturing upon these sub-| 
jects, usually two hours, at least, in every day. * *| 
The styte of Neander, though lucid, is yet execeed- 
ingly idiomatic, and full of condensed thought; and | 
is therefore one of the most difficult to transfuse 
into good Engheh. The translator of such a work 
too, a work which contains the results of the labors 
of a life, should be able to comprehend and appro-| 
priate to himself the lofty spiritin which it is writ- 
ten; he should be able, hke the author, to rise above 


lecting, however, the consideration of the difference 
in population, for which it will not be difficult to 
make the allowance, we shall consider some of the 
most interesting points of view in which the general 
fact alluded to presents itself. Comparing, then, 
the same months in the two successive years, we 
find that for January there is an increase of 55 per 
cent; in February, of 45; in March of $1; in April, 
of 70; in May, of 161, the deaths being more than 
doubled this year; in June of 55; in July of 22; in 
September of 24; in October of 32; in November, o} 
15; while for Aug. there appears a diminution of 13, 
and in Dec. of 39. ‘This last month, indeed, pre- 
sents the greatest mortality of any during the year 
1831. ‘The mortality of this month, during that 
year, was probably connected with the extreme and 
unremitted cold, occurring as it did at an unusually 
early period of the season. 

As respects the diseases, in regard to which the 
difference between the two seasons bas been most 
manifest, we observe—1. The remarkable increase 
iu the prevalence of the measles; from which 2 
deaths are reported in 1831, and 70 in 1882. 2. 
The increase of -mortality from scarlet fever, 
from which and throat distemper there were 
84 deaths in 1833, and 199 in 1832. This 
disease seems to have been very prevalent and pe- 
culiarly fatal during the last year, 3. ‘The addition of 
malignant cholera to the list, to which it appears 
that 78 have been victims during 1832. We notice 
few other marked instances of increased mortalit 
from particular diseases. ‘l'yphus is charged with 
45 dvaths, which we should suppose rather under 
the actual mortality from that form of fever. Some 
forms of disease have been less fatal the last than 
the preceding year: hooping cough has 22 deaths 
set against it, whereas in 1831 there were 26. This 
disease, either from a difference in the mode of 
treating it, or from some other cause, is decidedly 


less dreaded than formerly; and seems, so far as | 


can be judged from the records of the last few years, 
to be growing milder, 


[.Medical and Surgical Journal. 


MouammMepan Customs.—A new work has lately 
appeared in London on the customs ‘of the Mussul- 
mans of India, It was prepared by a Mohamme- 
dan, under the direction of a surgeon in the English 
company, and contains a full account of all the rites 
and customs of the sect, from birth to death, We 


speak of the volume for the sake of noticing a re- | 


ligious ceremony which is practised when a child is 
first taught to pronounce the name of God. Itis 
called the Bismilla, 
solenm occasion by great attention to his person, 
and a regular succession of dresses, A large com- 
pany isusually present on the day of the bismilla, 
and the child is presented, elega’.tly adorned for the 
occasion. ‘The officiating teacher writes the first 
sentence of the Koran on a gold or silver plate,with 
a pen dipped in a solwtionot saffron. ‘That sentence 
is ** inthe name of Ged, the merciful, the compas- 
sionate;”’ and the child is mde to lick it from the 
plate. The whole chapter, which is very short, is 
written on red paper, or sometimes inscribed on a 
gold or silver plate, aud the child first repeats after 


the teacher the above words only, then the whole | 
chapter, and afterwards these sentences of the Ko- | 


rau, ** Read, in the name of thy God; for He it is 
who hath created all mankind out of blood, 


us with the voice of utterance, and taught us the use 
ofthe pen.” The ceremony is concluded with an 
entertainment, [S. S. Journal. 


Umosrecias.—Utnbrellas, in my youth, were not | 
ordinary things; few but the macaronis of the day, | 


as the dandies were then called, would venture to 
display them. As late as 1778, one John Maedon- 
ald, a footman, who has written hisown life, informs 
us that when he used ‘a fine silk umbrella, which, 





| bers are obtuined by the end of J y 
The child is prepared for the | bs sini eco 


| and Jo! the conjuror had disappeared! 


And | 
he is likewise that Almighty Being who has blessed | 


** Give me but ink and paper—and—Ajax asks no more.”" 
The veteran’s request having been complied with, he, in 
a few minutes, handed Mr. Justice Simmons the following 
note: ‘f, ——,of Newburyport, enter a com- 
plaint against myself as a man that needs the protection of 
the Functionary Powers of the Polige Court.”’ 

Upon being informed that the Court had no Jurisdiction 
in his case upon his own information, Mr. Constable Hol- 
den was prevailed upon to enter a complaint, he hav- 
ing seen him drunk two or three times in the streets. To 
this complaint the prisoner plead guilty, and stated as 
follows :— 

** I, sir, have become a common drunkard, unfortunate- 
ly for myself, as well as for society. Iam by trade a 
baker; and from being obliged to be up during the night 
and being at leisure during the day, I have become what 
you now see me. With a fair education, I have visited 
almost every principal city in the Union. I someti:nes, 
sir, write poctry and letters for different persons, for which 
they pay me in drink—drink—drink. The other evening, 
I was watched—and learned that I drank thirty-five 
times. When perspire, sir, it is alcohol that composes 
the perspiration, Brandy, sir, I can smell as it oozes 
through every pore of my flesh, and I want to go to the 
House of Correction to get regulated.’’ 

How long do you think I ought to send you there ? 

** Why sir, about two months. When I am deprived 
entirely of ardent spirits, I shall be seized with deliriam 
tremens; this will reduce my strength very much; and 
it will require two months at least to restore me. For a 
sentence for that period, sir, I shall thank you.”’ 

The unfortunate man was ding! tenced to two 
months’ confinement. [-4tlas. 








A Granv Excursion.—The Semaphore of Mar- 
seilles contains a Jong advertisement of a steamboat excar- 
sion of more than ordinary interest. It is announced that 
that in April next, the Administration of Steam Navigation 
of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies, will start the magni- 
ficent steamboat Francis Ist, of 120 horse power, on a 
voyage to Greece and Constanieple. The boat will) 
start from Naples, proceed to Messina, thence among the | 
Jonian Islands, where the places of chief interest will be 
visited. ‘The party will then proceed to the Greek 
islands and continent, touching at all the places of im- 
portance; thence to Constantiople, from whence sundry 
** promenades”’ will be made in the Bosphorus and to 
the entrance of the Black Sea. In returning, Smyrna 
will be visited, the plain of Troy, and the principal 
islands of the Archipelago. The voyage will occupy 
three months, and terminaie by a return to Naples. ‘The 
price of a passage is from sixty to eighty-five guineas ac- 
cording to the part of the boat occupied. This sui will 
include breakfast, dinner, cdffee and wine, (the **found,’’ 
as it is terined here,) while the vessel is at sea. ‘The 
enterprize is to proceed if a sufficient number of subscri- 











SLEIGHT oF HAND.—A strolling juggler, professing 
ventrilog and legerd in, recently exhibited his pow- 
ers in Burlington, Vermont, to an ‘attentive audience.’ 
One of his feats was taking off the head of a spectator, | 
who placed his neck apon a table prepared for the par-| 
pose. He borrowed a watch of a bystander for a mo-| 
ment, and stepped behind his little green curtain to make | 
a short prel y arrang t. Long the audience | 
looked—patiently the unbeheaded awaited his fate, when 
shrewd suspicions arose. The curtain was drawn aside, 
The meeting was, 
adjourned sine die. Meanwhile the juggler was perform- 
ing a less successful trick in Middlebury, by which he be-| 
came of a sudden, a resident of the county jail. Jt is! 
somewhat now as inthe days of Goldsmith. Sensible | 
people will be caught by the placards of a roystering | 
itinerant, setting forth that he will ran a broadsword six | 
feet long down his throat—swallow coals of fire and melt-| 
ed lead—and eat up his own nose, by ‘* special request”” 
or ‘* subseription.’’ 








The number of acres of land set apart for schools in| 
Ohio, including the salt reserves, which have been) 
mostly sold, and the avails appropriated for common} 
schools, is about 676,000; estimated value, 1,200,000 | 
dollars. 


In Germantown, Pennsylvania, while a man was 
fixing the lock of his gun, by some means it went off in his 


tu many gentlemen, in some of the first houses 
they can witness the surprising RAPIDITY and 
use of the pen, acquired in a few lessons of this 
of instruction, from & o'clock, A. M. to 9 o’ck 
very moderate. 

N. B. Gentlemen can 
desirable. 

Mr. R. will give lessons to Ladies at their Places oy 


WM this ex, 


SVstem, » 
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go through the Course in ¢j, 
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or receive them at his room appropriated to Ladies oneal 


ALso—Italian Running Hand, German Tex, Old Ey 
every kind of Fancy Penmanship, taught by Mr, R 
can be seen by applying at his Room. ‘ 

Book Keeping, by Double and Single Entry, ; 
Srarrorp, from London, on a plain and ensy Syst 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr. Ricnarpson, Professor of Penmanship, 
very great success many 
tradesmanlike style of iting, and the only for 
for the counting house and merchant's ledger. 

Penmanship having been of late the subject of mye 
Ry, the undersigned cheerfully recommend him to 1 
and fellow citizens. 
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Cuarces Weris, 
Bemsamin Russecc, 
Witiias Lirtie, 
Joun Mc New, 
Joun Binney, 
Wituiam Tivestoy, 
Daner D Browakan 
Mr. Ricnarpson bas tavght members of oy i 
great success, and we can with pleasure recom, 
public as a young gentleman highly 
Penmanship. 
CHaries G Lorine, 
Josern V. Bacon, 
Joun Bryant, 
Natuanien Wiis, 
Leuven Pore, 
Samvuer Fares, 
Wittiam Worruinertoy 
Isaac Hau. s 


Is IT WELL? 

R, Three serious and interesting 
Mothers. By G. T. Bedell, D. D. 
Church, Philadelphia. 
VIN 114 Washington street. 
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YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S GUIDE. 


y Suitable Diretions, Cautions, and Encouragemen;,, 


Believer, on his first entrance into the divine 


Charies Back ; author of the Theological Dictionary, Tn 


on Religious Experience, with additions, 
THE MASSACHUSETTS REGISTER, 
Calendar for 1255, giving lists o} the National, State a 


Authorities, Ministers, Physicians, and Lawyers; Society, 


erary, Charitable on! Missionary, besides a fund of ory, 
ter, useful to persons in almost every profession in \ife 
THE SPIR 


the Human Heart. With ten illustrative engravings. 


FIRST STEPS TO THOROUGH BASS, in twelve fo 
This is pronounced the best manual of music pe 

Catel’s Treatise on Harmony, revised by Mas 
Burrowes’ Musical Prime, ; 


Lessons. 
for beginners. 
Caleott'’s Musical Grammar. 
Sale by JAMES LORING, No. 132 Washington street 





SECOND BOOK OF HISTORY, 7 


NCLU DING the modern History of Europe, Africa, and 
I ilustrated by engravings and sixteen maps, by the nu he 
eter Parley's Vales. “This work is intended as « requ 
the first Book of History, by the same author, and is intents 


” Tho iy 


ty written in a style adapted to more advanced pupils,’ 
published by CARTER, HENDEE & CO. 
C. H. & Co. also Publish 


THE FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY, OR NISTORY oN 


BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY, (comprehending the 
Western Hemisphere, with sixty engravings, from orig 


signs, and sixteen maps of the different sections of the Sa 
States and the various countricy of the Western Hemisphen 


ecuted inthe most beautiful manner on steel plates. & 
taer of Peter Parley's Tales. 


This work contains the history of all the countries iy \ 


and South America, inctading Greenland, Iceland, and 
— , down to the present time. Tt is on the induct): 
me 


ject; while the imtredocition of numerous cuts, ancy 


moderm maps, lively anecdotes, and descriptions of vatury 


nery, Curiosities, Manners and customs, render it the » 
tractive and useful introduction to history ever publishe 
as Geography and History ought never to be separnicd 

naturally desiring to know something of the history of the 


tries which are described to him, there are exareises previon 
ench lesson, to test and fix bis geographical knowledge » | 
mind; for be can have but little correct and basting knowled 
the historyof a country with whose geegraphy he is una: qua. 
THE THIRD BOOK OF HISTORY; by the same autho 
Comprehending Ancient History in cone 
ion with Aucieat Geography, with maps and many engravny 


ou the same plan. 


in Press. 


Ly The above three works form « complete system of Grr 
History, Aucient and Modern, and they are designed to be weed 
succession, im schools, and to be fullowed by the works vp Gree 


anc Rome, belo 


low. 
PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANCIENT ROME. » 


an acconnt of Modern Ltaly. With a map and engravings 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANCIENT ANDY 


ERN GREECE, with a map and engravings 

A BOOK OF MYTHOLOGY, FOR YOUTH; contain 
scriptions of the Deities, Temples, Sacrifices and supers(: 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans, Adapted to the use of » 
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hands, and the whole contents were lodged in the body of | 
his wife, who shortly afterwards expired. ae 
_ Late accounts from New Orleans represent three men) 
in eager inquiry for the resid of a Surgeon. The pur-| 
pose of their haste was palpable. One of them held in his 
hand the entire ear of one of his companions which had 
Just been bitten off by another. 
A turnip was taken up last week, in a field at Haxby, | 
the property of Gilbert Crompton, Esq. of this city, which | 
measured in circumference one yard two inches. 


[ York ( Eng.) Herald. 


he had brought from Spain, he could not with any 
comfort to himself use it, the people calling out, 
‘Frenchman! why don’t you get a coach?’ The 
fact was that the hackney coachmen and the chair- 
men, joining with the true esprit de corps, were clam- 
orous against this portentous rival, ‘The footman, 
in 1778, gives us further information. ** At this 
time there were no umbrellas worn in London ex- 
cept in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s houses, where | 
there was a large one hung inthe hall to hold overa 
lady or gentlemen, if it rained, between the door and 


Your voice of silence answering from the sod, 
** Whoe’er thou art, prepare to meet thy God!” 
Sheffield, October, 13, 1832. 


the trammels of local circumstances and feelings; 
and to regard, not the shell, but the kernel; not the | 
form, but the easenee; not the letter, but the spirit. | 
It ix therefore matter of deep regret, thata protes- | 
sed translation of Neander’s work bas begun to ap- 
pear in England, from the pen of one who would 
appear to possess none of these essentia? qualifica- 
tions. He has neither fully understood the lun- 
guage of the original, nor expressed what he did 
understand in intelligible English; still less has he | 
comprebended the spirit of the author ; for while 
Neander has elevated his views above all external 


main is in the same proportien increased. Would 
this furnish a reason for arresting the operations of 
the Colonization Society? 

Suppose the slave trade shoukl be abolished in 
half the States of the South finally and irrevecably 
to-morrow? Would not that increase the value of 
the slaves? If 10,000 human beings were with- 
TER’s GRAVE. | drawn from the market, would not the remainder 

Some of the pagan Africans visit the burial places of their de-| bring higher prices? Should they therefore be 
parted relatives, with offerings of food and drink. kept in bondage? The more valuable a slave is, | 
the more important is he to his master, and of 


Tr This work is more particularly designed to be read is wy 
and families with Parley’s little history of Greece and Rome we 
tioned above. It is written however with the inteution o m 
king it Gt fr geoeral owe. With a view to reader ut acces 
to young readers, it is illustrated with many engravings ey) 
the principal Heathen Deities as the aucients were accists 
represent them. A familiar style has nise been addopte. « 
Variety of curious anecdotes have bren selected from ihe acs 
of gods, goddesses and heroes. While it has been the cuder 
the author to make an entertaining little volume, he has « 
lously avoided the indelicacies which are introduced into» for whose conv 
every book of Mythology. As itis the author hopes it m 
only prove a pleasing but a uselul work to his young {rien eed than other 
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From the Reticious Intelligencer 


THE HEATHEN AFRICAN MOTHER AT HER DAUGH- 





Mothers have | 
been known fora long coarse of vears, to bring in an agony of 
grief this annua) oblation to their children’s graves. 





their curriages.”’ 








** Daughter '—I bring thee food, 
The rice-cake pure and white, 
The cocoa with its milky blood, 
Dates and pomegranates bright, 
The orange in its gold, 
Fiesh from the favorite tree, 
Nats in their brown and husky fold, 
Dearest,—I spread for thee. 
Year after year I tread 
Thus to thy low retreat,— 
But now, the snow-hairs mark my head, 
And age enchains my feet; 
Oh!—many a change of woe 
Hath dimm'd thy spot of birth, 
ince first my gushing tears did flow 
O’er this thy bed of earth. 
There came a midnight ery, 
Flames from our hamlet rose, 
A race of pale-brow'd men were nigh, 
They were our country's foes,— 
Thy wounded sire was borne 
By tyrant force away, 
Thy brothers from our cabin torn 
While bathed in blood I lay. 
I watch'd for their return 
Upon the rocky shore, 
Till night's red planets cens'd to burn, 
And the long rains were o'er, 
Till seed their hands had sown 
A ripen’'d fruitage bore, 
The billows echoed to my moan,— 
But they return'’d no more. 
Yet thou art sluinbering deep, 
And to my wildest cry 
When vex'd with agony I weep, 
Dost render no reply. 
Danughter!—my youthfal pride, 
The idol of my eye, 
Why didst thou leave thy mother’s side, 
Beneath these sands to lie ?’* 
Long @’er the hopeless grave 
Where her lost darling slept, 
Invoking gods that could not save, 
That pagan mother wept :— 
Oh!—for some voice of power 
To sooth her bursting sighs : 
“ There is a resurrection-hour,— 
Thy daughter's dust shall rise.” 
Christians'—ye hearthe ery 
From heathen Afric’s strand. 
Haste !—lift salvation’s banner high, 
O’er that benighted land. 
With Faith that claims the skies 
Her misery control, 
And plant the hope that never dies 
Deep in her tear-wet soul. 


L.H. 8. 





Colonization. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
THE COLONIZATION SYSTEM.—NVO. VII. 
To the Hon. A. H. Evenerr and the Rev. L. Bacon. 


It has been urged that the success of the opera- 
tions of the Colonization Society increases the value 
of slave property. 

No one at all acquainted with the facts will as- 
-sert that any such effect has yet been produced. 
The manemixsion of 700 slaves, joyous and glori- 
ous as the event was to them, and their happy trans- 
plantation to the soil of Liberia, joined to the emi- 
gration of two thousand free blacks to the same 
place, can have produce: no sensible changes in the 
telations of Southern slave property. Hence the 
ae of those - ho og on two such dis- 

ant strings ns ihese—the Sociely has 

nothing; the ‘Society increases he-edies « B an 
Property. tt must either be admitied that the 
achievements of the Society are more extensive 
and effectual then its enemies are willing to allow, 
or y soy vl of the charge respecting its effeet 
on slavery must be «eed. 

difterentie: confe 1 should argue 

It is uiterly out of the question in a country like 
Ours, with free institutions, with a boundless terriwury 





course the better will he be treated, more liberally 


, } 
-d, more comfortably lodged, and less laboriously | *° gree “ay ; 
a, wore ‘ gen, 5 | ding and life-giving power, it is the great object of 


worked. 
It was one of the arguments urged on the floor of 


| the British Parliament in the great abolition debate 


from 1787 to 1806 for fastening the extinction of 
the slive trade, that even under the impulse of 
-elf-interest, it would produce a spirit of greater 
humanity to the slaves in the West Indies. 
abundant were the importations that little care was 


manifested for the lives or the health of the poor | 
| slaves. 


They were rapidly worked to death, but 
when Turther importations were arrested by the law 
of abolition, the value of slaves rose as rapidly as 
the motives became strong, to treat them well. If 
the argument abovementioned be sound against 
colonizing, it woukl have been equally so against 
abolishing the West India traffic. 

If the slave trade, both foreign and domestic, 
would be abolished throughout the world to-morrow, 
how prodigiously would the intrinsic value of slaves 
be increased to their masters. Shauld that traffic 
therefore not be abolished? My inference from 
the fact of a slave rising an value is, that it will 
be more difficult to bay him, and therefore it wall 
be more difficult to sell him, and thus, if the laws 
of the State will not let his master manumit him, 
he ix much more likely to be comfortable in his 
bondage, than to be transferred from owner to own- 
er, and perhaps separated from his heloved wife and 
chikiren. J.N. Dasxrortn, 

Gen. Agent, 1 C. & 

Boston, Jan. 29, 1833. 





Miscellany. 
AUGUSTUS NEANDER. 

Augustus Neander, now Professor of Theology in 
the University of Berlin, was boru of Jewish pa- 
rents at Hamburg, Jan. 16,1789. At what time he 
passed over into the Lutheran church and received 
baptism is unknown to the writer; but it must have 
been at an early age. It was related to the writer 
by an eminent bookseller of Hamburg, that about 
thirty years ago, a bashful awkward boy was aceus 
tomed to come to his shop, and spend hours and days 
in the perusal of books which were lying about,in total 
abstraction and regardless of every thing which was 
passinfg around him. This circumstance soon exei- 
ted attention; and on inquiry, the bookseller was so 
wuch interested in the situation of the poor youth, 
and in the extraordinary mental powers exhibited 
by him, as freely te furnish him with the hooks he 
wanted, and also ultimately to unite with a few 
friends to afford to him the means of obtaining a 
liberal education. Such was the commencement of 
Neanier’s career; and nobly has he repaid the 
sympathy and care of his early friends. Fis enrli- 
est patron is now the publisher of his works; and 
the relation between them, though changed in its 
external form, has yet lost nothing of the mutual 
respect and confidence in which it was originally 
founded. 

Neander pursued his stuilies at the University of 
Gottingen, where he wasafterwards Repetes:t. In 
1812 he was called as Professor Extraordinary to 
Heidelberg, where he remained three or four years. 
About the year 1815, he was transferred to the 
University of Berlin, of which he has ever since 
been one of the ornaments; and his lectures and in- 
fluence have contributed not Jess than those of any 
other person, te elevate that university to the pre- 
eminence of rank, which it now holds among the 
schowls of Germany, 

The department of theology to which Neander 
has principally devoted his attention, is E.cclesiasti- 
eal History. But the course which he has taken, 
and the point of view which be has adopted, are 
new, peculiar, and striking. Instead of dwelling 
on the external history of the church, and merely 
arranging aad recapitolating the facts preserved in 
ancient authers he endeavored rather to take a 
comprehensive historical survey of the effects pro- 
duced by Christinnity on the human race, in all the 


relations in which it bas been presented to them. 


Se | 





forms, and regarded Christianity only in its all perva- 


the translator to bring down his work into the 
tramimels of the ultra high-church theories of a por- 
tion of the English hierarchy. ‘The publication of 
such a translation cannot but be fatal to the reputa- 
tion of Neander in England; and must necessarily, 
though most falsely and unjustly, cause him to be 
ranked among those obscure and cumbrous writers, 
of whom it is the unfortunate reputation of Germa- 
ny to have so many examples. 

Neander has published nothing. except in the) 
historical department of theology; but as a lecturer, 
his hearers are yet more numerous in his courses of 
systematic and exegetical theology, than in his bis- 
torical course. His exegetical lectures are confined 
to the New Testament, and are most frequented. 
In these he brings the results of all his researches 
and of his vast reading to bear upon the illustration 
hoth of the letter and the spirit of the text; and with 
very great effect. Indeed the lectures of Neander 
upon the New Testament, so far as the writer has 
had any personal or other means of forming an esti- 
mate, are superior to those of any living lecturer in 
Germany; inasmuch as they unfold to the hearer! 
the idens of the original in the very form and spirit | 
in which they would appear to have existed in the} 
minds of the sacred writers themselves. His lec- 
tures are less philological than those of many others; | 
indeed he has little of the parade of philology; 
while the fact that he possesses the thing itself is 
obvious, both from the results which he presents, 
and also from the circumstance, that on proper oc- 
casions he can and does enter into all the minute 
philological details, in which German scholars are 
supposed to be peculiarly at home. On the other 
hand, he is distinguished for his attention to the log- 
ical part of exegesis, and is full of illustrations drawn 
from the connexion, the train and progress of the 
thoughts, as well as from the scope of the writer, | 
the character ef his mind, his spirit, his conceptions | 
of Christianity, and the external relations and cir- | 
cumstances in which he was placed. [t was to the| 
writer of these lines, a striking trait in the character 
of Neander’s mind, and was often a topic of remark | 
among the Americans then in Berlin, that he was 
accustomed to take profound and expanded views | 
of every subject, while at the same time he was 
capable of surveying it in its minutest details; two 
qualities which are rarely found united in the same 
mind, 

In his private character and deportrnent, Nean-| 
der is kind and amiable, enphatically ‘doing good 
to allas he has opportunity.’ His friends relate, 
that the writings of John are his favorite books of | 
Seripture; and they ascribe this to a similarity be-| 
tween his tastes and feelings and spirit, and those of | 
the beloved apostle. In his personal appearance | 
and manners there 1s nothing remarkable or pleas- 
ing; they are those of a recluse student. In the af- 
ternoon of a sunny day, he may sometimes be seen 
loitering in the walk Unter den Linden, or wandering | 
in the alleysof the Thiergarten; butheis neverfound | 
in any mixed or general society. In conversation | 
he does not possess that flow of interesting and} 
striking remark, for which Tholuck is so much dis- 
tinguished, his thoughts come out with more abrupt-| 
ness, and sententiousness; but are not perhaps on} 
that account less impressive. Neander was al-| 
most the only theologian in Germany, known tothe | 
writer, whose views of the divine and native pow- 
er of Christianity were such, as to lead him to wish} 
every where to trust religion itself with its own| 
support. In the minds of most, it seemed to be re-| 
garded as neccessary, that religion should be es- 
tablished as a matter of state policy, and receive 
support as such from the state. These latter rea-| 
soned from the existing state of things in Germany 
and the adjacent countries; Neander drew his con- 
clusions from the nature and spirit of Christianity 
itself, and was accustomed to appeal to the present 
aspect of the American churches in preof of the 


soundness of bis views. 
[ Biblical Repository. 


His sister was compelled to quit 
his arm one day from the abuse he drew down on 
himself and his umbrella. But he adds, that “ he 


persisted for three months, till they took no further | 


notice of this novelty. Foreigners began to use 
theirs,and then the English. Now it is become a great 
trade in London.” ‘This fuotman, if he does not ar- 
rogate too much to his own confidence, was the first 


man distinguished by carryingand using a silken ume | 


brella. He is the founder of a most popular school, 
The state of our population might now in some de- 
gree be ascertained by the number of umbrellas, 

{ New Monthly Magazine. 


Take of the vine called runabout, and the root 
called nimble tongue, of each six handfuls, fifteen 
ounces of ambition, the same quantity of nonsense; 
bruise them well together in the mortar of misap- 
prehension; then boil them over the fire of evil surmi- 
ses, till you perceive the scum of falsehood rising 
on the top; strain it through the cloth of miscon- 
struction, put it in the bottle of malignity, and = 
it with the cork of envy; suck it through the quili 
of malevolence, and you will be qualified to speak 
evil without respect to person or character. 


Cornecians.—These beautiful stones are found 
in great quantities in the neighborhood of Namou- 
dra, in the East Indies. When first picked np, they 
appear like common stones found on the beach in 
England, After being slightly chipped to ascertain 
their quality, they are placed in earthen pots ina 
small trench upon a layer of fuel, which is covered 
by another, and the whole is then set on fire. The 
heat brings out their colours and determines their 
relative value. The white are most difficult tocut 
without splitting, and are consequently the most val- 
uable; the black are very rare, but the red are com- 
mon,& more easy to break without injuring the stone. 

Friyinc.—Mr. Cartwright who lived long in a 
desolate region, computed the rate at which certain 
wild ducks flew, to be not less than ninety miles an 
hour, Spallanzaui found, by actual experiment, 
that a swallow flew from Bologna to Modena, a 
distance of 20 miles in the almost incenceivable 
time of two minutes—thus going at the rate of 
twelve hundred miles per hour. 


Tur Cuoctaws.—The Rev. L. 8. Williams, mis- 
sionary to the Choctaws west of the Mississippi, writes to 
the Editor of the Western Recorder as follows. 


Nov. 20.—My family, including myself, have mostly 
been sick with the ague and fever, so exeeedingly preva- 
lent in this whole region. Probably not one in twenty 
of the emigrants have escaped the fever in some form. 
Several valuable lives have been cut off; and many child- 
ren have fallen victims to this and other diseases, partly 
the consequence of exposure on their long and weari- 
some journey hither. But the wertality has been much 
greater among the heathen and gospel opposing part of 
the tribe. ‘The difference is probably as five to one, if 
not greater still. 

The health of the emigrants is now at least partially 
restored, and they are making preparations for winter. 
Houses are being erected in every direction. But they 
will be far from comfortable this winter, having every 
thing to do, and many of them but little strength and few 
tools to du with. As yet they have a supply of food 
from the public store houses. But this resource will soon 
be cut off, as the year in which they were to be supplied 
by our government, will soon expire. Many families will 
then have to subsist for a few months on the produce of 
the wild woods, such as game, acorns, and the like, un- 
less they have means with which to purchase corn, and 
that at a high price. I Aope there will not be much in- 
tense suffering from want of food, as there is some oorn 
to be had, and the forest trees have produced plentifully 
this season. But O, the lence; the Cuorera! 
What this “ scourge of nations’’ will do with and for the 
poor Indian tribes, God only knows. It will doubtless 
sweep multitudes into the grave. The Lord grant that 
the remnant may learn righteousness; that his cause may 
be greatly promoted by it! The sword of the destroying 
angel is doing execution among the new emigrants, who 
are on their way hither. Very late dates bring intelli- 
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Cards. 

. D. V. Kimnace, having been constituted a member for | 

of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society by a lady of the | 

First Parish in Ipswich, gratefully acknowledges this expression 

of friendship to herself and of interest in the object of ihe Socie- 
y. Ipswich, Jan. 7, 1833. 





The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the receipt of Thirty 
Dollars from & female sewing society in his parish, to constitute 
him a member of the American Home Missionary Society, and 
desires to record the fact as equally evincive of their personal 
regurd to their Pastor and of their interest in the great cause of 
benevolence. Parsons Cooke. 


The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the receipt of Twenty 
Dollars from the Ladies of the Evang. Cong. Society of Pepper- 
ell (by the hand of Miss Myra Jewett) to constitute him a Life 
member of the Seaman's Friend society, and returns his cordial, 
thanks for this expression of their regard for him and more es- 
pecially for the good cause which they have contributed to pro- 


mote James Howe. 
Pepperell, Jan. 17, 1833. , 


The Subscriber gratefully acknowledges the recent approprin- | 
tion of Fifty Dollars, by ‘he Missionary Association of his Suci- 
ety, to constitute him a Member for life of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Also, the recent ap- 
propriation of Thirty Dollars by Gentlemen and Ladies in his 
Society, to constitute him a Member for life of the American | 
Bible Society. Tueoruitus Packanp, Jr. | 

Saelburne, Jan. 18, 1833. j 


| 
Through the medium of your paper the subscriber would ten- | 
der bis cordial thanks to those benevolent individuals in his pnr- 
ish, who have contributed Twentyfive Dollars, to constitute him | 
& member for life of the Kosten Seaman's Friend Society. 
Sturbridge, Jan. 11, 1833. Jusern 8. Crank. 
caaadieinmnaniaias 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
8 IT WELL ’—or, three serious and interesting 
Wives axp Mornears. By G. T. Bedell, D. D 
IT IS WELL: or frith's estimate of affliciions—alhered from | 
the original work of Rev. John Hill, by G. T. Bedell, D. D 
THE YOUNG MAN'S GLORY; and the Dety ot a Young 
Disciple. By Stephen HW. Tyng, D. D., Rector of ®t. Paal’s! 
Charch, Philadelphia. } 
AMERICAN ENTERPRIZE ; or, Christianity adapted to the 
Active Powers of American Youth. A Discourse delivered be- | 
fore the Philadelphia Institute ia the first Presbyterian Church, | 
Philadelphia, Dec. 2d, 1932, by Albert Barnes. Ju | 


Just received and | 
for sale by PEIRCE & PARKER, No. 9 @ornhill. Jan. 16. 


questions to | 


GIBBS’ LARGE LEXICON, 
HEBREW AND ENGLISIT LEXICON of the Old and) 
New Testament, including the Bincicat Cuatpere, from! 

the German works of Prof. W. Gesenius. By Josiah Gibbs, A. | 

M. For Sale by PEIRCE & PARKER, 9 Corahill. Jan. 18. 





| 
AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER. | 
NE Third Number of the Fifth Volume of this work will be| 
published on the first day of February. Contents. Art.| 
I, Notice of the Life of President Moore. IL. Principal Ameri-| 
can Writers, HI. Imperiant Geographical Discoveries 
Explanation of various Eras. V 
New Engiand. VI. Evangelization of India. VII. Booksellers 
and Publishers. VII. Condition of the Irish Peasantry. IX. | 
Religious state of the country during the revolutionary war. X. | 
Influence of the study of Greek Literature upon Theology. X1. 
Notices of Publications, Literary latelligence, View of Pablic | 
Affairs, &c. Jan. 23. 


Vv.) 
List of the first ministers of | 





BIBLICAL REPOSITORY.— January 1833. | 


ROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 Washington street, have this | 
day received the Biblical Repository, for January, 1035 
Conducted by Edward Robinson, Protessor Extraordinary of Sa-| 
cred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. } 
Contents,—On the Sources of Hebrew Philology and Lexicog- | 
raphy—by Professor Gesenius; On the Force of Greek Preposi-| 
tions in Compound Verbs, as employed in the New Testament— | 
by Protessor Tittmann of Leipsic; Augustine and Pelagios—| 
comparative view of their lives and systems, from Neander'’s | 
Kirchengeschichte; Hints respecting Commentarics upon the | 
Scriptures—by Professor Stuart of Andover; Literary Notices—| 
by the Editor 
7 This work is published on the first day of Janvary, April, | 
July, and October ; each mamber contains from 175 (9 200 pages; 
rice S48 year, payable on the delivery of the January number. | 
he two first volomes, for the years 1831 and 1352, can be had 
as above. Subscriptions solicited. Jan. 23 





NEW BOOKS. 

JVOR Sale by PERKINS & MARVIN, 114 Washington street, 
THE MARINER'S LIBRARY : or Voyager's Companion 
Containing Narratives of the most popular voyages, from the 
time of Columbus to the present day ; with Accounts of Remarka- 
ble Shipwrecks, Naval Adventures, the Whale Fishery, &c.; the 
whole interspersed with numerous sketches of nautical life, and 

illustrated by fine Engravings. 
BREWSTER’S LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC, addres- 
sed to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By Sir David Brewster, K. B. L. 
L. D-F.R. 8. V.P. RL. 8. BE. &c. &c. Being Voi. © of Har- 


per’s Pamily Library. 
LIBRARY OF OLD ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS: Vol. 7. 
Latimer’s Sermons. Stare ReorsTer ron 1283. The Massa- 





chusetis Register and United States Calender for 1333. Contain- 
ing lists of National, State and City Authorities ; Sberiff, Justi- 
ces, Lawyers and other legal officers; Naval and Military Lists ; 
Ministers, Physicians, and Postmaster in this State. New Tariff 
of Duties; Societies—<Literary, Cheritabie and Missionary ; 
Banks and lasurance Companies, and other useful Matter. 23. 


EMERSON’S WATTS ON THE MIND, 


Third Stereotype Edition. 


VOR Sale by JAMES LORING, No. 152 Washingtoa «> 
The Editor of the Portiaad Christian Mirror it wo 


this mvaluable school book remarks: 


“Dr. Watts’ treatise on the Improvement of the Miod bn 


cently been stereotyped and published im a neat but cco 
style, by James Loring, of Boston 


work for a classic, as well as supplied some very impos 
to the private reader. Besides this, he has prefixed « mos 
able Jutroduction, expleiving the object, and poiuting « 


characteristics of the work, and cabling attemtion (o « vane 
topics, as preparatery to the more profitable study of he 


ume. We cordially join in his prayer, “ that millions « 


ful students, of the present, aud of future ages, may derive 


the work »)l the advantages, which it is adapted to Unpar! 


MACLAINE’S MOSHEIM, 


wn Coote’s Continuation, in 2 vols. price $4 50 per 
With Dr. Gleig’s Dissertation on the state of the pr 


tive church 


BLAIR’s COMMON THINGS —reyru epitiox, $) 
The First Catechism for Children containing Cor 

». By Rev. We 
To which is added a Cavechism relating to the Ames 
A Catechism of the History and Customs of 


dozen. 
Things, necessary to be known at an early a¢ 
Blair. 
Revolution. 
tions, and Arithmetica) Tables. 

CHEAP GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS—Eighteenth E 
An Abridgement of Marrey’s Grammar, with alterations » 
provements. 
ers. By a Teacher of Youth in Boston. 
thousand cenies of this useful manva) have probably bec 
ed since ivs first appearance. 


of the first principles of grammar. Price 1,00 per dozen 


For Sale by JAMES LORING, No. 132 Washington st. /m 


LAST HOURS 
F PERSONS emivevt &r Piety; of Unhappy Ini 

« of Converted Infidels who testified to the truth of | 
anity. 


fectionate Counsel to the young Convert. Price 25 cents 


A WORLD WITHOUT SOULS, by Cunningham. 4” 


American edition. Price 25 cents. 

SORROWS OF A ROVER. contrasted with the agrees 
tory of a Datitul aud Pious Youth 
pored over the daily news to catch some casual intellagenc 


rover of che deep.” —Just published and tor sale by JAMES | 


ING, No. 132 Washington street. Price 25 cents. 





INFANT SCHOOL BOOKS & APPARAT! 


( F every approved kind, are constantly for exie at te \or 
“ Ler 


chasetts Sabbath School Depesitery, No 
Boston. Among them are, 
Holbrook’'s latant School Apparatus. 
‘ 


Intellectual Toys. 83 and 5 per box 


50 kinds of lessons on sheets and cards, published by te 


ican 8. 8. Union. m 
6 large cards of Natural History, with colored 6% 
published as above 
10 Scripture Prints, on Cards, by de. 
50 cards of Natural History, &c. published in Bester 


Infant Schoc! Mangal, by Mre. Muwland ; Tofant Seo" 


Book, by Mre. Bethowe; Infant Schoo! Grammer 

sous of Infant Sabbath Schools; Hymns tor Intant ™ 

yred, dc. Teachers aud others are respectiuily mie 
Aug. 22. HENRY J. HOWLAND, 





BLANKETS. 


NLIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washiose’’ 


‘4 South End, bas just received from New York 

2 Bales Superior London Double Rose Binnkers of 
which from the lateness of the seasoa will be sold a 
ced prices. ‘ 


BEAD BAGS. 
UST received, a farther supply of BEAD BAGS. 
e at No. 105 Washington street, by 
ot. 
WATCHES. 
My beget than One Hundred different patterns of (OL 
- 


SILVER WATCHES, constantly for sale. ¥™ 
retail, by T.A 


Ne. Washingt’ 


TPT Second hand Watches taken in exchange er wae : ( 
tw* 


NOTICE. 


1E COPARTNERSHIP heretofore existing 0%" » 
of Breut & Thayer, was dissolved on the Suet wit 


3. THA? 


bad 


CLERK WANTED. 
ANTED in « Store, 20 miles from Boston, ** acure 


Boston, January 2, 1852. 


man, about 18 years of age, of stendy ee ty a ‘ 
customed to business. Good recommendations 6 tl ja’ 


-—Apply at No. 97 Milk Street. 


ANTED soumediately in & large, but steady ™" 


son to de Cooking. | Apply at the Recorder ~" a 


GENTLEMAN AND WIFE can be accommeds” 


‘a handsome parior and chamber, with good boat? 


plying ot No. 12 High street. Also, Three or 
men. oo 


The work has been thor 
ly revised by the Rev. Joseph Emerson, Principal of une te 
Seminary, in Wethersfield, who, by the insertion of nuces 
appending questions avd a supplement, has admiradly fie 


Designed for the use of the younger Class 01 
About ove hur 


it is well suited for a know 


To which is added, A Whole Family in Heaven, 


* Haw often has the 
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